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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


THE LONE R.F.C. LOAN? 


OUSING as an unemployment relief measure 

has finally been recognized by the R.F.C. 

to the extent of approving one loan of less than 
$4,000,000 to build ‘Hillside Homes’’ in the 
Bronx, on vacant New York City land. No actual 
money has been loaned as yet and there are certain 
groups which are vigorously endeavoring to prevent 
this project from becoming a reality. The prelimi- 
nary perspective of the approved “ Hillside’’ devel- 
opment is shown in this month’s Forum of Events. 

New York’s present mayor has become the 
spokesman of the real estate owners who claim that 
the project is uneconomic, financially ‘‘ unsafe,’’ un- 
necessary, and would constitute unfair competition 
because it would add to the number of available 
apartments in an area already over-supplied, as 
shown by the large percentage of vacancy in existing 
apartments. The project will be able to offer better 
accommodations than at present available at the 
$11 or $12.50 rental per room per month because of 
tax exemption and government finance. 

The further objection is raised that this project 
does not eliminate slums. While this is true, it is not 
pertinent because the R.F.C. is specifically em- 
powered to lend to low cost housing corporations 
without restricting location to slum areas. 

The action of the R.F.C., the conditional ap- 
proval of the loan, and opposition to the present 
project, seem to indicate five facts quite clearly. 

1. The R.F.C. will use the Bronx project as a 
“test case’’ to determine its procedure and policy in 
regard to future loans to housing projects. 

2. No slum clearance project has yet been con- 
sidered to be worthy of R.F.C. financing. 

3. No project for replacing slums with low cost 
housing has been presented which meets the ap- 
proval of the R.F.C. This is a challenge to architects 
and housing experts. (An answer to this challenge is 
presented on page 551 of this issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM.) 

4. Sponsors of low cost housing projects must 
meet determined opposition from real estate and 
political interests and should be able to demonstrate 
the ‘‘long-run”’ benefits of such housing not only to 
the community but to the real estate interests 
themselves. 

5. Slum clearance and housing projects cannot be 
counted on to provide any appreciable unemploy- 
ment relief in the building field during the winter of 
1932-33, since none is now being constructed. 

Therefore, continued effort must be made to 
develop housing and slum clearance projects, and to 
pass State or municipal housing laws, in order that 
projects may be submitted for R.F.C. loans to meet 
the emergency of 1933. 


TWO BUILDINGS 


OMPARISONS of buildings are made on many 
bases: efficiency, style, structure, area, emo- 
tional reaction, financial return — or just personal 
likes and dislikes. Such comparisons are not neces- 
sarily odious. The two office buildings shown in 
this issue make an interesting study for they both 
are steel framed office building ‘‘towers,’’ though 
differing in purpose and design. 

Both are monuments to the institutions they 
house, one a bank, the other a State government; 
each advertises its respective ownership; one gains 
distinction through complete absence of ornament, 
the other through lavish commemorative and 
symbolic sculpture; one exemplifies the advance 
guard of the current mode in form, the other mod- 
ernizes the classic. In the use of materials, in the use 
of color, they differ as the poles — one of polished 
gleaming surfaces, metals, glass, marbles in utter 
simplicity of broad color — the other largely of 
matte-surfaced, time-tried, traditional materials in 
lavish, if restrained, richness of color and painting. 
Yet each seems to fulfill its functions, to answer its 
purposes, to please those who use or visit it. 

The comparison is most interesting in the conjec- 
ture of what the results would have been if the 
capitol had been conceived in the same spirit of 
design and use of materials as the bank, and vice 
versa. What would the prideful citizen of Baton 
Rouge have said? What the Philadelphian? What 
will they think of the two buildings ten years from 
now, or twenty-five? Public taste will change. 


AUSTRIAN ARCHITECTURE 


gaged yg onosieviors have distinctive characters 
and characteristics that are reflected not 
alone in their architecture, but in all their arts. 
Austria has its own sense of design, a spontaneity, 
sometimes a gaiety, a sureness of the light touch, a 
progressive reasonableness, an inimitable decora- 
tive sense that is felt in all its arts. To capture for 
our readers the essential character of Austria, in its 
spirit and its architecture, we have done the un- 
precedented. Austrian architects have written of 
their architecture, Austrian typographers have 
composed the pages with typical freshness, and 
Austrian printers have produced the first of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum's International Section. 
We take pleasure, not unmixed with pride, in pub- 
lishing in this issue the first of this unique series. 
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Even in Baghdad 
.. Forum: 

I want you to know how pleased we 
are with THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
Here in Iraq building is still in a some- 
what primitive state, and as we expect 
to be putting up a new school and resi- 
dence in the very near future, we can see 
that we are going to derive some valuable 
help from the A. F. If you have put out 
any School Reference Numbers within 
recent years and have any copies left, 
consider an order placed for them. Or if 
you know of a good book on school 
architecture — one that approximates 
the excellence of your Reference Num- 
bers — we shall be pleased to have your 
Book Service Department forward it to 
ms 

EDWARD F. Maparas, S.J. 

The Iraq-American Educational Assn. 

Baghdad College, Baghdad, Iraq 


Klaber’s ‘‘Housing Hooey”’ 
.. Forum: 

It struck me as a breath of fresh 
air. 

In agreeing with the major thought 
in your critique, it is not because I 
believe that important improvements 
and efficiencies cannot be made in the 
housing field, that satisfactory housing 
cannot be made available to a much 
larger group of our people, and that 
through all this agitation progress will 
not be made, but it is time that we get 
our feet on the ground, recognize that we 
are dealing with a complex problem, and 
stop the ballyhoo and hooey at least 
from high places. 

You have rendered the housing indus- 
try a great service in this article, which 
should be an inspiration to those who 
are scientifically and intelligently viewing 
the problem in a broad way and at- 
tempting to make progress by evolu- 
tionary steps. 

W. D. M. ALLAN 
Manager, Cement Products Bureau 
Portland Cement Association 


Modernize Slums 


.. Forum: 

Wholesale demolition and large 
scale reconstruction in neighborhood 
units, while ultimately greatly to be 
desired, seem doubtful of accomplish- 
ment at a single bound. . . 

It would seem to be more economically 
sound, with a population decline of 
about 53 per cent, to amputate the 
generally vacant and obsolescent top- 
most stories from the buildings, to the 
extent of about 53 per cent of their 4.54 
average stories, leaving the lower re- 
maining portions of an average 2.40 
stories, or expressed in a different way 


CORRESPONDENCE 


831% per cent two stories and 1624 per 
cent three stories in height. 

It would seem possible ... to en- 
courage spontaneous, concerted, cooper- 
ative action if well-known savings or 
commercial banks, financially interested 
in this district, were to sponsor and 
direct cooperative holding and operating 
companies. 

Then it would seem practicable to 
erect new street wall facings. : 
stairways and plumbing would be en- 
tirely renewed, and new flooring, plas- 
tering, trim and repainting would 
effect an absolute transformation, and 
at the least cost possible, consistent 
with the amount of rehabilitation neces- 
sary to make the buildings attractive, 
competitively, with buildings of more 
recent date located elsewhere. 

Economies in several ways should 
result: 

1. The reduction in size of the build- 
ings would justify a claim for a reduc- 
tion in the assessed valuation of the 
property and reduction of taxes. 

2. Maintenance, depreciation and in- 
surance charges should for the same 
reason be greatly reduced. 

3. Administrative charges for janitor, 
water, electric and gas service, and for 
heating, should result in great economies 
under unified corporate management. 

ROBERT HELMER 

Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, Inc. 

New York City 


Re: The Forum’s Campaign 
Advertising the Architect 
.. Forum: 

CONGRATULATIONS ON LAUNCH- 
INGOF ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
TO SELL THE PUBLIC ON THE 
VALUE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICE STOP YOUR EFFORTS 
WILL UNQUESTIONABLY BE OF 
GREAT BENEFIT TO THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PROFESSION AND OF 
STILL GREATER BENEFIT TO 
THE PUBLIC AND SHOULD RE- 
SULT IN BETTER BUSINESS BET- 
TER BUILDINGS AND BETTER 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

N. Max DUNNING 
Architectural Advisor to the 
Engineering Board 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


.. Forum: 

.. We think that your advertisement 
is an assistance to the profession in 
obtaining rehabilitation work. We be- 
lieve that the only opportunity for the 
architect to keep his head above water in 
these trying times is to obtain remodel- 
ing work. . . 

We wish to heartily endorse this 
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movement in the form of advertisements 
appearing in Time and Fortune, for it 
will reach those people who are still 
financially able to rehabilitate their 
homes or commercial properties and 
who, through proper education, will 
realize that it is far better to employ the 
services of an architect in connection 
with this work than to attempt to do it 
only with a contractor. 

The entire profession, we feel sure, 
are deeply indebted to you for the 
assistance you are giving them at this 
time. We congratulate you on the very 
splendid spirit you have shown. 

RupDoLreH S. ADLER 
Hentz, Adler & Shutze 
Atlanta, Ga. 


+ : . 
.. Forum: 
It was . . . interesting to know 


that a series of similar advertisements 
are to be published in pages of the great 
national magazines ‘‘ Time’’ and “ For- 
tune."’ The class of people who read 
these magazines have intelligence and 
means and from them come most of the 
owners who have buildings that should 
be remodeled and modernized. . . 

This educational campaign seems to 
me most timely and should do much to 
convince property owners that it is wise 
not only to improve out-of-date build- 
ings, but, also, that to get the best results 
they should have the work handled by 
capable architects. Undoubtedly this 
class of building is going to be done very 
largely before the return of normal con- 
ditions in the construction of new 
buildings. . . 

WILLIAM T. WARREN 
Warren, Knight & Davis, Architects 
Birmingham, Ala. 


.. Forum: 

WE VERY MUCH APPRECIATE 
THE DIRECT AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE CAMPAIGN OF ADVERTIS- 
ING WHICH YOU ARE CARRYING 
ON IN FORTUNE TIME AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM AND 
WE BELIEVE THAT DEFINITE 
STATEMENTS OF THIS TYPE 
WILL LEAD TOA BETTER UN DER- 
STANDING OF THE ARCHITECTS 
SERVICE TO THE BUILDING PUB- 
Fe 
Myron Hunt AND H. C. CHAMBERS 

Los Angeles 


.. Forum: 
YOUR ADVERTISEMENT TELLS 
A TIMELY STORY EXCELLENTLY 
STOP IT SHOULD APPEAL AND 
(Continued on adv. page 14) 
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Culver Military Academy! . .. the tradition-endowed 
school of the Middle West . . . is as exacting of its 
equipment efficiency as of its scholastic requirements. 
For their modern, model laundry they have speci- 
fied Troy machinery. Straight-line production is the 
key word. No confusion. No back tracking. Orderliness. 
Dispatch. Quality work, throughout » » In the world’s 
leading institutions .. . schools, hotels, hospitals . . . Troy 
equipment is used. If you are planning a new laundry, or 
replacement of old machinery, write. The TROY ADVISORY 
SERVICE will be glad to consult with you. Troy Laundry 
Machinery Co. Inc., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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(Continued from adv. page 12) 
BE BENEFICIAL TO BUILDING 
OWNERS STOP THERE IS SUCH A 
LARGE VOLUME OF OBSOLETE 
BUILDINGS OF ALL CLASSES 
THAT YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
SHOULD AWAKEN AN INTEREST 
IN THIS SUBJECT AND BE INFLU- 
ENTIAL IN) BRINGING ABOUT 
RESUSCITATION TO THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY STOP ACCEPT 
MY BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESS 
E. J. RUSSELL 
President American Institute of Architects 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Forum: 

IF ARCHITECTS HAVE ONE 
GENERAL AND GRIEVOUS FAULT 
IT LIES IN THEIR FAILURE TO 
MAKE CLEAR TO THE PUBLIC 
THE LASTING ECONOMIC AND 
AESTHETIC VALUE OF THEIR 
SERVICES STOP THIS NEW AD- 
VERTISING PROGRAM OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM PROM- 
ISES TO DO FOR THEM THAT 


WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN UN- 
ABLE TO DO FOR THEMSELVES 
ANDAT THE SAME TIME RENDER 








CENCE STOP IT 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
SHIP OF THE FORUM 

Roscoe P. DEwITT 


LEADER- 


Dallas, Texas 
. . . 

. Forum: 

We wish to take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation of the adver- 
tisement which has appeared in Time 
and Fortune magazines, calling atten- 
tion to the possibilities of modernizing 
homes. 

We believe such publicity should 
stimulate work of this nature, and you 
are certainly to be commended for this 
work in behalf of the architect. 

EpWwIn H. SILVERMAN & 
ABRAHAM LEvy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chinese Reference 

Forum: 

Our small technical school in Peiping, 
staff and student body alike, live and 
learn and work by the standards set by 


A REAL SERVICE TO THE BUILD- 
ING PUBLIC IN PROTECTING IT 
AGAINST BAD DESIGN FAULTY 
CONSTRUCTION AND OBSOLES- 
OFFERS AN- 
OTHER SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF 





THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. We ar 
the Architects Bureau for China for th 
Presbyterian Mission and for nort} 
China stations of several other missions 
Through the work so done, we have beet 
able to earn the way of our staff, techni 
cal school and partial self-support of 
our students in Architectural Engineer 
ing courses. Yours is the only Archi- 
tectural magazine we have been able 
to afford to take. We 
unanimously from among. all 
that we have ever seen and, having 
chosen it, we use it to the full upon all 
occasions. 

Ours is not a large work nor archi- 
tecturally significant. Yet to the mission 
for whom we design and erect some 
2,500,000 cu. ft. of buildings a year and 
to the Chinese who use our graduates to 
design and erect their buildings, we are 
of a certain importance. Such small 
amount of good as can be discerned in 
our work we must attribute to close 
study of the Forum, and such mistakes 
as we have made, to our inability to 
appreciate its pages to the full. 

SAMUEL M. DEAN 
Acting Director Presbyterian 
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Architects Bureau 
Peiping, China 
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SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA SAVINGS FUND 
BUILDING 


One of many buildings, large and small, greatly im- 
proved in appearance by the use of 


PECORA 


MORTAR STAINS 


Approximately 100,000 Ibs. of Pecora Black Mortar Color 
were used in laying up the brickwork of this large structure. 
In addition, Pecora Metal Sash Putty was used by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. for glazing the small windows. Pecora 
Calking and Glazing Compound was used for glazing the large 
windows of the metal sash. 


Pecora Mortar Stains are widely employed for brickwork and 


masonry because the moderate cost is offset a hundredfold 
by the results achieved in color harmonies and contrasts. 


There are 12 standard colors to choose from, colors that are 
rich, uniform and fadeproof. Supplied in paste form ready to 
be mixed with either lime or cement mortar. Pecora Mortar 
Stains do not cause or increase efflorescence. 





THE > 





For further details see Sweet’s Catalog or write direct to us 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


Sedgley Avenue and Venango Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


MAKERS OF PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 





Howe & Lescaze, 
{rchitects 
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NEXT MONTH’S FORUM 


REMODELING 


S A major extension of its 
service to the architectural 
profession, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM, through the pages of Time 
and Fortune, has been stressing to 
almost 2,000,000 potential clients 
the value of the architect in every 
type of remodeling or alteration 
work. To architects themselves 
the January issue of THE FORUM 
brings a timely reference on the 
technicalities of alteration, re- 
modeling and modernizing activ- 
ity. From every part of the 
country material has been assem- 
bled that includes almost every 
type of large and small remodeling 
projects, including all types of 
residences, hotels and apartments, 
office buildings, shops and stores, 
restaurants, etc. Classified into 
building types, the projects will 
be presented as case studies that 
will explain completely the prob- 
lems of design, of engineering and 
equipment, and of economics. 
With each classification will be a 
check list indicating many typical 
remodeling possibilities with spe- 
cial emphasis on methods and 
materials to produce the best 
results with the least cost. In 











Chicago Arch. Photos 


A PROBLEM OF DESIGN, ENGINEERING AND BUSINESS 
A modernized store, for which Holabird & Root were the architects 


addition to the technically complete case studies will be articles 
dealing specifically with proved methods of promoting, procuring and 
producing remodeling and alteration work. In its January issue THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum publishes the first comprehensive reference 
number of this type to be put forth by any architectural magazine. 
Of particular timeliness, the issue has been designed to be of the 
utmost service to architects and we think that it will prove one of the 
most valuable of all the many reference numbers that we have done. 





Fit to live in, thanks to the architect. . . “‘Pefore and after views’’ of the residence 
of Richard D. Currier, Montclair, N. J., for which Joseph B. Wertz was the architect 
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Photograph by Wurts Bros. 


E WISH to direct your attention to this photograph because it illustrates an important building trend of 
WV iocay, namely, the use of escalators to supplement elevators. These escalators handle the heavy traffic 
of lower floors and leave the elevators free to serve upper-floor tenants. Photograph of the new Cities Service 
Building, of New York City. Sixty Wall Tower. Escalator and elevator installation by Otis Elevator Company. 
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Modernization 


i Delmon lanning is today an important source of income 
y 


to the architect. And in that planning, Sealex Linoleum and the new Sealex 
Wall-Covering are well worthy of consideration. Our Architectural Service 
Department will cooperate to the fullest extent, furnishing design sugges- 
tions for wall and floor decoration, as well as technical advisory service, 


when desired. 


In Sealex Linoleum, we offer a resilient, efficient and durable floor 
material. In Sealex Wall-Covering, we offer a stain-proof, washable, perma- 
nent wall-covering which offers unlimited opportunities for effectively 


modernizing unsightly old walls. 


Sealex materials are widely used in up-to-date, new construction. 
Therefore, their use in remodeled structures is in no sense a compromise. The 
ease of application of Sealex materials may be obtained without sacrificing 


any principle of modern building design. 


Furthermore, prices of these materials are now at unusually low 
levels. The architect will do well to call his clients’ attention to this fact. 


Present-day low costs constitute a sound reason for immediate action. 


Congoleum-N aivn Ince. 


GENERAL OFFICE...KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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Photo by Richard T. Dooner 


THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 
THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HOWE & LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 


The Architectural Forum 
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A NEW SHELTER FOR SAVINGS 


J 


On August first the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society's Twelfth Street Branch moved 
into its glittering new building in the heart of Philadelphia's shopping center. Told 
here is the exclusive story of the unusual design developed by Howe snp Lgscaze, 
architects, and on pages 543 to 550 are set forth some of the most interesting con- 
struction details with a concise description of the structural and mechanical features 


HE Philadelphia Saving Fund Society is more 

than the oldest and third largest savings bank in 
the United States. It is an institution that typifies 
the temper of modern Philadelphia as accurately as 
Faneuil Hall and the colonial fronts on Washington 
Square denote its momentous past. Of ancient and 
impeccable lineage — it was founded in 1816 by 
Condy Raguet, soldier, lawyer, statesman, editor and 
Philadelphia merchant — it boasts an enviable rec- 
ord of consistent growth and a continuing policy of 
progressive conservatism. For 116 years — ever 
since its first deposit by a Negro domestic — the 
Society has meant financial safety, economic wis- 
dom, sound business judgment. From that one 
depositor the number has grown to over 450,000, 
whose savings total more than $310,000,000, and 
from the dingy cubicle of its first office the Society 
has expanded into five branches, ably controlled 
from the dull Victorian fastnesses of the 64-year-old 
main building. 

All the branches are comparatively new. Four of 
them are polite, quiet little buildings, unobtrusive 
and tasteful, designed by George Howe who has 
since obviously recognized many of their funda- 
mental improprieties. If ‘‘architecture is frozen 
music,”’ the Society’s main office is a frowsy minuet, 
the four little branches, careful, contemporary 
chords. But the fifth is new; it is slick and sheer and 
shining, and the Society, alive to the tempo of the 
day, has gone Gershwin. 

As the Rhapsody in Blue sets itself apart from 
such solid thunder as Sieg fried, so does the Society’s 
new building contrast with the staid neighbors of 
its location. A few blocks away is the frumpy, 





bastioned City Hall, from the top of which William 
Penn looks down unsmilingly upon air-conditioning 
equipment and a mammoth neon sign, and on 
South Twelfth Street, placidly nestled at the base of 
the smooth, new building, is a little Quaker Meeting 
House, whose thick red brick walls and fine colonial 
woodwork have withstood the dank cold and bluster 
of 120 Philadelphia winters. 

In the opinion of many a Philadelphian this con- 
trast is synonymous with absolute condemnation. 
To others the planning of 35 stories of air-condi- 
tioned, sound-insulated and multi-windowed offices 
is justification enough for the bank’s enterprise. To 
a still greater proportion (about 50 per cent of an 
extensive prospective tenant list) that thoughtfully 
contemplates the Society’s remarkable record of 
success, the building at Twelfth and Market Streets 
represents a courageous and thrilling accomplish- 
ment which marks the Society as a prime patron of 
a new architectural era. 

But the Society’s building committee would 
emphatically deny the implication. From their col- 
lective standpoint a building is a tool of business, an 
economic expedient for which they hold no brief as 
regards architectural tradition or esthetic style, 
and if, in their well-weighed judgment, another 
structure could have fulfilled all the requirements of 
their problem, a correctly Georgian facade might 
now be ranged beside the little Quaker Meeting 
House. 

An attempt at such a thing was actually made, for 
upon the presentation of their first comprehensive 
sketches the architects were very nearly convinced 
that their building would never be built. Howe 
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and Lescaze drew more sketches, 
reasoned, cajoled, argued. Figures 
were examined, estimates made, 
and on the basis of these the So- 
ciety’s president, James M. Willcox, 
announced that the Board of Mana- 
gers were satisfied that style was 
no essential criterion of building 

or banking—efficiency. 

On November 28, 1930, a final 
scheme was approved signifying 
in all important details the fulfill- 
ment of the Society’s demands. 
The scheme was not Georgian. 
President Willcox characterized it 
to one interviewer as ‘‘ultra- 
modern only in the sense that it 
is ultra-practical.”’ 


“Ultra-practical.’”’ The Society's 
building requirements prosaically 
and economically set themselves. 
On the plot adjoining the Quaker 
Meeting House was a _ branch 
bank, erected as an experiment 
in serving Philadelphia shoppers. 
Useful only for temporary quarters 
the building was to be razed and 
a new one, modern, efficient, at- 
tractive, erected in its place. But 
the land cost had been high; the 
expenses of operating a large mid- 
town branch were heavy, and the 
Society early decided to exploit 
the rental possibilities of the fu- 
ture building’s location. There- 
fore the architects’ first sketch in- 
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THE MAIN OFFICE 
OF THE SOCIETY 


is housed in an old Victorian 
block on Philadelphia's 
Washington Square. 
“Seventh and Walnut’’ is 
no mere address. To small 
depositors of almost every 
race, color and creed it sig- 
nifies a place to put money. 
It has meant that since 1868 
and is a symbol —at least 
to Philadelphians — of im- 
pregnable savings’ safety 
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“ARCHITECTURAL 

beauty is the result of 
the successful interpretation 
of a human problem in terms 
of a structural technique. 
... No external mass which 
does not express an internal 
function can have any or- 
ganic significance as beauty. 
It follows also that the po- 
tentialities of the structural 
technique must be expressed 
in the visible structural 
members and their outer 
shell, and not concealed be- 
hind a false screen or loaded 
with meaningless ...masses’’ 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


“FTAHE phenomenon of 

creating a plastic image 
is each time an equally excit- 
ing adventure. . . . People 
argue: ‘steel, glass, func- 
tionalism, post-functional- 
ism.’ I say, ‘yes, but archi- 
tecture, please.’ Or they pile 
up boxes on top of boxes. 
I say, ‘no, please, architec- 
ture.” . . . First, you put 
your brain on the program 
of requirements, then some- 
thing clicks in your heart. 

You push a T-square 
on some tracing paper, and 
work and work to make it 
architecture”’ 
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dicated stores on the ground floor and at the level 
of the subway concourse, an enormous banking 
room on the second floor, and, above, a succession 
of office floors, cantilevered on three sides to pro- 
vide the maximum of daylight area. 

It indicated further a desirable separation of of- 
fice building and bank entrances. The latter en- 
trance, on the principal street (Market), was large 
and imposing, and (to conserve rentable area in the 
ground floor stores) was located at the far corner of 
the plan. For the same reason the elevators to the 
offices were placed at the rear of the lot nearest the 
Quaker Meeting House, with a corner entrance to 
them on South Twelfth Street. 

The plan sketches were pondered, checked for in- 
come possibilities, and, in a slightly revised form, 
finally approved. In the final scheme most of the 
cantilevers on the east and west sides disappeared, 
because of a potential interference with office lay- 
outs. The economic height of the building, carefully 


Dooner 


established by the Society and the financial depart- 
ment of the George A. Fuller Co., substantiated the 
architects’ claim of 28 office floors. 

The setbacks were developed from no mandatory 
code provisions. On the Twelfth Street side they 
more forcefully emphasize the bank’s four lower 
floors. On the west side the setbacks over the ad- 
ministrative floors (which cover the greater part of 
the 21,650 sq. ft. of plot) secure permanently the 
greatest amount of light and air. No offices will be 
darkly smothered by a possibly competitive future 
structure. 

‘“Modern”’ only in that it obeys the Society’s 
mandate of practicality, the building’s plan is 
chiefly distinctive for the second floor banking room 
and the location of the elevators on the south party 
wall, for the highly efficient office floors differ in no 
other important planning detail from those in many 
another similarly purposed building, save that the 
pier to pier windows admit a maximum of daylight. 





. . . AND THE NEWEST AND LARGEST OF ITS BRANCH BANKS 


By day a shining shaft of black-and-white, gleaming glass and steel; by night an unwinking blaze of red neon light 
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“*ULTRA-MODERN 
AND ULTRA-PRACTICAL” 


HILADELPHIA’S shoppers 

pass daily by the first large of- 
fice building in which a popular 
architectural tradition has been 
completely disregarded and in 
which daylight enters offices from 
wall to wall. It is the second office 
building in America to be air 
conditioned, and the tempered air 
is an economic advantage of first 
magnitude. It is noteworthy that 
the air conditioning is the greatest 
single attraction to the majority of 
prospective tenants. Attractive 
also, however, is the plan of the 
building. The exterior columns 
have been kept on the outside of 
the wall to eliminate an interior 
surface obstruction; the interior 
ones have been spaced to offer 
opportunity for the greatest va- 

riety of office arrangements 
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““Ultra-modern.”’ Given an approved plan layout 
the development of the exterior followed, according 
to William Lescaze, ‘“‘simply and naturally.’ The 
wsthetic philosophy of the design was, briefly, to 
focus the attention of the public upon the bank and 
to play softness against hardness. The last phrase 
applies to color as well as to form, to mass and to 
detail. As to mass, the floors that include the bank 
jut sharply from the office tower above and by a 
contrast in detail are distinct from the stores below. 
The office portion is liny, rectangular, hard; the 
bank’s enclosure is smooth, broad-surfaced, and is 
softened by a curve at the corner of the building. 

In regard to color, the base of the building is 
further emphasized by the play of dark granite 
against the oyster white spandrels of the office 
floors. In effect these are horizontal bands, to which, 
in contrast, the elevator, stair and stack tower is es- 
sentially vertical, since it is surfaced with a dark 
gray brick. And a sort of spine is created to which 
the office floors are attached like so many ribs. 

Ornament is conspicuous by its absence. Here the 
ornamentation is a fitting technical excellence, in- 
tegral with the structure itself. The surfaces of ma- 
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A NEW ENTRANCE TO A BANK 


URING its opening day more 

business was transacted in 
the Society's Twelfth Street 
Branch than is recorded for any 
prior similar period. The entrance 
hall (shown opposite) is 52 ft. high 
and is enclosed on the street side 
by an enormous window. On the 
exterior the entrance is surrounded 
by dark gray granite. The window 
frames are aluminum. The doors 
and the structure of the sign are all 
of stainless steel. The letters are 
faced with white opal glass behind 
which are small frosted sign bulbs 
2% in. on centers. The lobby itself, 
containing the escalator access to 
the second floor banking room, has 
been treated to expand visually the 
narrow, shaftlike space and to 
admit as much light as possible 
into the area. The wall toward the 
banking room is of black marble 
under a huge window of heavy plate 
glass. (See detail page 544.) The 
opposite wall is of gray marble and 
the ceiling baffle is surfaced with 
acoustical tiles painted a dark 
brownish-red. To emphasize direc- 
tion the walls at the top of the 
stairs are of black marble lighted in 
the corner nearest the bank by a 
vertical cove. The escalator hous- 
ing and the stair handrail are also 

of stainless steel 


chine production are inherently beautiful, say the 
architects, and the combination of material, color, 
surface and fine workmanship produces a natural 
esthetic movement supplied in other buildings by 
sculptured swags and terra cotta gargoyles. The 
architects answer the possible criticism of monotony 
from their conviction that a repetition of form 
achieves (at least in this building) not monotony 
but unity, and that monotony may exist only from a 
maladjustment of ‘‘ultra-practical’’ components of 
design. 

On the interior the design philosophy expands to 
further the illusion of space already supplied by 
tremendous areas of glass. Thus explained are the 
highly polished surfaces; large, plain areas of dull 
color; and the contrasts of black and white. This 
was the prime reason for the elimination of every 
possible projection throughout the building. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the banking areas and in those 
spaces to which the public is freely admitted, but 
the principle obtains wherever possible in the 
private offices as well. Here even the movable 
partitions produce a smooth, flat wall with no struc- 
tural or decorative projections whatsoever. 
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THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 


N THE selection of materials in the main banking room 

there existed a particularly intricate problem of color, 
surface, and impression of texture. The banking room itself is 
a very large space, purposely unobstructed by any interior 
columns and lighted to the extreme by the large windows 
which enclose both the Twelfth Street and Market Street 
sides. The scale of the room was necessarily large, the sur- 
faces solid and broad. From the design standpoint an effort 
was made to communicate the philosophy already estab- 
lished on the exterior, and to play softness against hardness 
in both form and color. In addition it seemed desirable to 
keep, in so far as possible, an even intensity of daylight 
throughout the room. The combination of these funda- 
mentals established the principle of light colors on those sur- 
faces farthest from the daylight source and dark colors on the 
surfaces immediately adjacent to the windows. It was re- 
sponsible also for the use of highly polished surfaces, which, 
due to reflection, destroy the heaviness of huge, unrelieved 
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planes. That the desired result was achieved is indicated 
particularly well in the picture above where the columns in 
some instances seem to disappear in the reflection of scenes 
actually outside of the building. In general, the color scheme 
of the room is black and white, strongly contrasted in some 
instances and relieved with stainless steel, yellow and dull 
red. The floor is a very dark gray. The facing of the window 
columns and base is black marble, as are the north and south 
sides of the free-standing columns. The two opposite sides of 
the room are almost entirely white, except where they are 
interrupted by glass or the Sienna facing of the mezzanines. 
The ceiling is surfaced with acoustical tile painted a dead 
white and the light baffles, which also hide the air condition- 
ing outlets, are acoustically treated and painted a dull 
brownish-red. The base of the banking counters is faced with 
black marble and all equipment in the work spaces is finished 
in a gray baked enamel with stainless steel trimmings. The 
furniture is chromium plated, upholstered in blue leather 
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HALF PLAN 


THE MEZZANINES 


HE first mezzanine is one of the typical work 
spaces of the bank. The floor is of gray rubber 
tile. The walls are of painted plaster: the west 
brownish-red, the south gray, and the east white. The 
metal fixtures, with the exception of the air con- 
ditioning baffles, which include the lighting fixtures 
shown above, are of stainless steel. The baffle is of 
polished aluminum 
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N CONTRAST with the sharp 

forms and black-and-white bril- 
liance in other parts of the main 
banking room the soft curves of the 
mezzanines are faced with polished 
Sienna marble. The colors em- 
ployed on the work spaces have 
been chosen to produce an impres- 
sion of lightness in areas which 
would otherwise be comparatively 
dark and oppressive. The illustra- 
tion at the right is a detail of the 
lounge under the first mezzanine in 
the southwest corner of the bank- 
ing room. The screen which sepa- 
rates it from the work space is of 
Protex glass set in a stainless steel 
frame. The floor and walls are of 
rubber tile, the floor gray, the south 
wall dull red and the west and 
north walls oyster white. The 
furniture is chromium plated. The 
table tops are of black formica and 
the upholstery of the chairs is of 

red and gray leather 
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N THE vault lobby above, the floor is beige rubber tile, the 7-foot high 
wainscot is black marble, and the wall above it is plaster, painted a 
dead white. The exterior of the vault is yellow bronze except around the 
door which is stainless steel, as is the casing of the round column. In the 
coupon lobby below the columns are faced with a dark brown rubber tile 
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_ type of design employing extremely thin walls has made possible 
the vault location on the third mezzanine with but few special struc- 
tural provisions. The interior finish is stainless steel, with fittings of bronze 
and lettering in vermilion red. The floor is dark blue rubber tile. Maximum 
protection is afforded by means of automatic radio and special electric devices. 
It is noteworthy that the architects checked every detail of the design as it 
affected the finished sur- 
face appearance of the 
structure. In the detail of 
the door, for example, 
shown at the right, the 
contrast between polished 
and dull surfaces was 
specified by the archi- 
tects and was indicated 
on the shop drawings 
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F PARTICULAR interest in these two pictures is the elevator door of perfectly plain 
bronze, the yellow bronze ceiling with its polished aluminum lighting fixture, and 
the specially designed drinking fountain of Monel metal set in a field of white marble. The 
balustrade and the wall surrounding the drinking fountain are of black polished marble 
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HIS space is actually divided into two parts (see plans on page 486), the first containing the telephone booths, subway 
stair, and concession space, and the other, as shown in this picture, the elevator entrances. This latter portion is 
the higher. Here the floor is of a light gray marble, similar to the walls above the elevator doors. Between the doors, 
which are of stainless steel, is a facing of a dark gray, variegated marble. The strip behind the light band over the doors 


} 
THE BUILDING ELEVATOR LOBBY 
is of white marble and the ceiling baffle is an acoustic tile painted dark brown. All marble surfaces are highly polished 
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HE offices, where standard 

equipment includes gray 
Venetian blinds, aluminum 
windows, projectionless mov- 
able partitions of gray baked 
enamel and lighting fixtures 
which are designed to produce 
an average intensity of 21 
foot-candles. In these particu- 
lar views the furniture is of 
chromium, upholstered in 

blue leather 
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INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
presents, with this issue, the 
first edition of the Inter- 
national Section — to be pub- 
lished hereafter six times a 
year. 


Each edition of the Interna- 
tional Section will be devoted 
wholly to the architecture of 
one country . . . this month 
Austria, then Germany, 
France, Russia, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Italy. Not 
simply a collection of photo- 
graphs from abroad, the section 
is continental in subject and 
spirit. It is designett, written, 
edited, and printed across the 
Atlantic. 


Nothing is lost of architectural 
or national spirit in transcrib- 
ing for American architects the 
work of their European con- 
temporaries. This is not only 
a significant departure in 
publishing practice, but a dis- 
tinctive contribution to archi- 
tectural literature. 
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Vienna house about 1750 Vienna house 1932 


(so-called Elefantenhaus) erected by the Municipality of Vienna: 


from a watercolour by Franz Alt Rudolf Perko, Architect 
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Considered superficially, one can hardly imagine a stronger contrast than that 
which exists between the old architecture and the new in Vienna. The old municipal 
features of the city, where they have been kept pure, show the confused network of 
streets which is so typical of the Gothic Period, yet these streets have been built up 
with Baroque houses. Gothic building, indeed, is present, as in St. Stephen's 
cathedral, which dominates the city, or in Maria am Gestade, the graceful boatman’s | 
church. In secular architecture, however, nothing which goes back so far has 
been preserved, while monuments of the Baroque are to be seen everywhere. 
Viennese Baroque embraces the clerical as well as the secular and affords specimens 
of every type of structure from the palace to the middle-class family house. In the 
inner city stand whole ranks of proud winter palaces designed for the high 
aristocracy of former days, and decorated with plastic works of art. Strong and 
beautifully proportioned apartment dwellings, like those in the Baeckerstrasse, 
are to be found everywhere. Yet Baroque is not limited to the inner city, but extends 
beyond, breaks through the ring of fortresses, and reaches out into the suburbs. 
Immediately after the constructure of St. Peter’s church on the Graben, Prince | 
Eugen of Savoy, the conqueror of the Turks, built the magnificent church of 




















St. Charles. For his own use the prince built, as his townhouse, the beautiful house 
in the Himmelpfortgasse, and, as his summer residence, the Belvedere, which in 
a later century was to be inhabited by the unhappy archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Vienna, just as in the suburbs of Rossau 
and Favoriten, wide, aristocratic garden cities sprang into being. The passionate 
joy in building does not stop here. It does not content itself with designing country- 
seats for courtiers and nobles. It touches more humble lives, it plans gardens and 
cottages deep into the hills of the Wienerwald. First only in the Baroque Period 
was landscape really enlisted as an aid to architecture. Only then did builders 
learn to join both in a single art, festive and organic. 

The architecture of our time, however, is neither festive nor organic. At least 
at first sight it appears to be the exact contrary. One thinks of the under- 
ground railway which started the new epoch round 1900, of the big, cheap work- 
men’s apartment houses, erected by the municipality during the past decade. 




































































One thinks, first and foremost, of useful structures designed to be of service to the whole people. Here, 
indeed, one finds the nucleus of the whole new art of building. For this is the first time in the history 
of architecture that emphasis falls upon buildings raised for the benefit of a whole community. The 
fundamentally social character of its architecture is the determining characteristic of our time. Because 
of its peculiarly socialistic government, Vienna offers our most striking example of this new type, yet the 
style itself is by no means exclusively Viennese. To find the unique contribution of modern Viennese 
architecture we must look deeper. 


The new development in Vienna started about 30 years ago, when Otto Wagner gave the city its 
modern character by building the underground railway, the asylum and the church in Steinhof, the 
Postsparkasse (postal savings bank) and a whole range of apartment houses. His chief contribution, 
however, lay in his drafting of the plan along which the new Vienna was to develop. Otto Wagner is not 
unknown to Americans. He lectured here in 1910, on the phenomenon and character of the modern 
metropolis. His views, even in this epoch of Corbusier, have dictated the basic concepts for all reforms 
which have been carried out in this field. His clear and logical expression of the problems of archi- 
tecture was made possibly by his strong sense for facts, especially for facts relating to the social structure 
of the metropolis. Wagner was helped by statistical material which he collected from all part of the world. 
He came to the conclusion that the first duty of the architect of our time is to bring order into the fast 
growing communities which are continually developing within our large cities. He understands the 
severe and objective way of living of our days, and thus he carries architecture away from a merely 
plantlike development out of the Baroque into paths of reason. The brilliant facade looses its importance; 
the ground-plan, the possibilities of comfortable living, the inner rooms and halls become the main thing. 





From this basic concept all his further work can be explained. He wants his buildings to represent 
not merely aesthetic values, but also to be honest. They are to show on their outer facade what kind 
of lives people lead in them. The walls are nothing but the covering of the inner space. Nor is this his 
only innovation. To-day instead of the arbitrary and the imaginative, severe planning rules. Exact 
geometry and with it the straight line and the square angle have come back into use. Thus we may account 
for the geometrical effect both of his ground-plans and of the sharply defined outer surfaces of his 
buildings. The first pure creation of this type is the building of the Postsparkassa. The facade is faced 
with white marble plate riveted to the walls. The rivets of glittering aluminium stand out plainly. The 
inner building is constructed around a big, light hall made of glass and metal. 





The post-Wagner era before the war mostly demanded villas and plain apartment-houses from 
its architects. Monumental buildings went out of fashion. A change from luxury to simplicity was 
obvious. Building activities shifted from the old centre of the city toward its outskirts, yet a clearly 
defined line characterized the whole development. 





Josef Hoffmann, who, in the deepest core of his being, is a successor to Austria’s Baroque architects, 
is inclined to give plastic decorations to his buildings. Yet, even as far back as in 1906, he built the 
sanatorium in Purkersdorf, a simple, easy cube. Adolf Loos, who, in his youth, has breathed the 
atmosphere of modernity during his stay in America, moves along more definite lines. In his villas, which 
are characterized by a sure sense for harmony of form, the flat roof absolutely dominates the whole 
character of the construction. He was the first to buildin 1910 a terraced house with sloping roofs. 
Oscar Strnad, the stage-decorator of international fame who collaborated with Reinhardt in the 
Salzburg festivals, is a dramatist of space. He wishes to transform space into motion. His villa for the 
novelist Wassermann is a clear example of this tendency. 





But the most modern phase of Viennese architecture has found its leader in Josef Frank. Under him 
almost all modern architects joined forces in creating the exhibition of the Osterreichischer Werkbund, 
among them the clear-thinking and logical Ernst Plischke, and the more sentimental Hellmuth Wagner- 
Freynsheim. The Werkbund exhibition showed that in spite of the individuality of Vienna artists there is 
one element that is characteristic of all: the strongly developed sense for inner space, the feeling for 
harmony and intimacy. 


And here we come back to our point of starting. For this is the same sense of harmony and intimacy 
which produced the chef-d’oeuvre of Viennese interior decoration: the so-called Biedermeier style. 
And even at the same period architects, inspired by classic ideals, were building both in Vienna and 
in the surrounding suburbs, mainly in Baden, those clear and severe structures which, under changed 
circumstances of life, in a different rhythm of living, seem to come again to life, taking their place 
as models for the architects of foreign countries. 














RINDERGARTEN 
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For more than ten years the City of Vienna has been striving to increase the general welfare of the 
population by carrying out a large building program. In foreign countries, especially in America, only 
those phases of this program have attracted attention which have meant better hausing conditions for the 
lower classes. The big municipal buildings in the center of the city, and the Siedlungen in the garden 
colony on the outskirts are well known. These provide 50.000 healthy, modern, happy homes for 
people of small means, mainly for laborers. But no less important are those measures which concern 
the welfare of children. They begin with the Mutterberatungsstellen (offices where mothers and pro- 
spective mothers are advised as how to nurse and handle their babies) and the Wdéchnerinnenheime 
(nursing-homes where mothers stay for the first ten days after having given birth to the baby) and wind 
up in the Versuchsschulen (schools for especially gifted children between 7 and 14 years of age). Thus 
the child is being taken care of even before it is born, and this municipal supervision and help con- 
tinues until it has finished school. 

There are various kinds of institutions that look after children of all ages. We need only quote one 
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example to make it plain how care- 
fully this whole plan has been laid 
out: that is the way in which the 
very smallest children, the children 
under 7 years of age are being taken 
care of. Children whom their parents 
have neglected or left are taken in at 
the Kinderiibernahmsstelle, a large 
building equipped with all the de- 
vices of the most up-to-date hygiene. 
Children whose parents although 
they may wish to do their duty by 
them are obliged to spend the day 
away from their homes in order to 
work, spend their days in the so- 
called Hort, or children’s shelter. As 
soon as spring begins, numerous 
children’s swimming-baths and pools 
open their doors. During the sum- 


























mer the children are sent off on holi- 
days in the country. But in distine- 
tion to Kinderiibernahmsstelle and 
Hort, the kindergarten is meant for 
all children, these who are well 
looked after by their parents just 
as much as for those who are not. 
Vienna kindergartens, since they 
have been opened to all classes of 
the population free or for very 
small sums, have taken on a tremend- 
ous development. 

We are publishing photographs of 
two characteristic Vienna kindergar- 
tens designed by Erich Leischner. 
That of the new colony of Sandleiten, 
which is inhabited by 5000 people, 
forms truly the center of the whole 
community. The kindergarten in the 
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Goethe-Hof, of which we publish a 
series of views, serves one of the big 
workmen’s apartment houses in the 
city. This kindergarten stands, as a 
quite separate building, in the court- 
yard of that great community house. 
It consists of two floors, the lower of 
which was only completed and open- 
ed to the children for the first time 
last year. The interior decorations 
designed by Franz Singer follow the 
general principles of Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori, whose ideas also guide the 
teaching. All that a child can do for 
itself, it is taught to do alone and . 
independently. Accordingly, all the 
furniture, the tables and the benches, 
the chairs and the cupboards, are 
made from the natural wood in mo- 
dels so small that the children them- 
selves can handle and use them. 


























Whenever a child is through with the 
task of the hour, it must be able to 
put everything back in its proper 
place, so that there is space for new 
work, or new play. When mealtime 
comes, the children must place the 
tables and chairs all side by side, so 
that they may have one big table at 
which they can all unite. They must 
still be helped in the getting ready 
of the low wicker deck-chairs on 
which they take their afternoon-naps, 
taking them out of their racks and 
placing them in rows. But there are 
few tasks in the kindergarten which 
do not incite the child to make itself 
helpful, and so contribute, even in 
play, to its happy and useful develop- 
ment. 
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PMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
ERNST PLISCHKE, ARCHITECT 


The sustained economic crisis with its unfortunate concomitant of unemployment has imposed upon 
the architects of Europe special problems. In the industrial regions where unemployment is aggravated 
by the political and moral dangers always associated with the presence of thousands of people out of 
work, it has become the architect's social duty to strike in his building the note of sanity, health and 
cheerfulness. For skill in meeting this problem and successfully solving it the designers of a new 
employment office recently built deserve a special praise. It is essential that the foundries, tile-making 
establishments and leather shops of the region be provided with an elastic labor supply and at the 
same time that the workers receive considerate treatment while awaiting jobs. The central point in this 
delicate situation is the employment office. The building has been constructed according to the best 
principles of the modern style. 

Modern materials and modern design could not be better adapted than for the creation of a sane, 
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bright impression. The designers 
of the employment office have 
obtained this result first by the 
use of a simple formal ground- 
plan and second by admitting a 
profusion of light which streams 
in both through the large windows 
and through the glass walls. Large 
windows and glass walls are essen- 
tial in the modern spirit. A simple 
formal ground-plan is also indicat- 
ed. The formal arrangement of this 
employment office is perhaps its 
most interesting individual fea- 
ture. The use of the building im- 
poses a symmetrical division of 
space. It is necessary to have an 
office-room standing between the 
two boxed-in information offices 
or “Schalter” for men and wo- 
men. Having statisfactorily solved 
the question of locating these 
essential services, the architect 
was free to devote himself to the 
outside of the building which 
must not only carry on the balanc- 
ed plan of the interior but, if 
possible, develop it in the same 
mood of brightness and calm. To 
this end the architect has used 
his stairway, which works itself 
organically into its ground-plan 
as a main feature of the facade. 
From the street the building 
appears to give just that impres- 
sion which its social problem ne- 
cessitates. It is seldom that archi- 
tecture is enabled to perform a 
manifold service more happily. 
The proportional sketch shows 
how well chosen the proportions 
of the building are, and how ad- 
mirably it fits into the landscape. 
It is here perhaps interesting to 
note that the ideas as to form 
advanced by artists in the most 
different countries are approach- 
ing one another and becoming 
more and more alike. In this 
employment office this internatio- 
nalism comes out clearly and may 


perhaps be explained 
by the fact that econo- 
mic development and 
factories of the very sort 
which this building is 
called upon to. serve, 
and factory life as its 
patrons experience it 
are tending to make life 
in all modern countries 
absolutely alike. 
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Modern furniture with 
its emphasis upon sim- 
plicity and service ac- 
cords perfectly with a 
building constructed of 
metal, concrete and glass 
and destined for an 
essentially utilitarian 
role. Up-to-date heating- 
fixtures and ventilators 
find an appropriate em- 


ploy in such a structure. 


The modern _ steel 
filing cabinet forms here 
a harmonious element 
of interior decoration. 
Modern desks arranged 
in rank before geometric 
windows carry out the 
stimmung of facade and 
stairway. A cold, reas- 
suring logic dominates 
the whole. 
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There is no modern insti- ¢ lacquered light cream. Care 
tution which adapts itself has been taken not only to 
more gratefully to the new make the color scheme har- 
architecture than the quick- monious but to have the ma- 
lunchecounter. Cleanliness. + terials used of the best qual- 
brightness and efficiency, ity and the lacquer so ap- 
which are the fundamental plied as to stand frequent 
requirements of the modern application of soap and wa- 

xX 


“quick lunch”, can in no 
other way be met more satis- 





ter. 


All metal parts through- 


factorily as by a judicious use of the new materials. out the building are coated with chromium, the 


The lower part of the walls in this “quick lunch” modern metal which has shown itself most satis- 
is faced with Courberil wood. The walls of the  factorily both for its lustre, resistance to oxydation, 
little gallery are lacquered pure white. The act- hardness and durability under severe wear. The 
ual counter, the built-in shelves against the walls, upholstery throughout is of artificial leather, the 


the socle of the revolving chairs. and the table are floor is covered with white and red _ linoleum. 














RESIDENCE STEPHAN RITTER vy. A. 


HELLMUTH WAGNER-FREYNSHEIM, 


Hellmuth 


heim of Vienna adapted the 


W agner - Freyns- 


principles of modern architec- j 
ture to the problem of the pri- 


He 


build a 


vate dwelling-house. has 


been called upon to 


storied villa for Herrn 
Stephan Ritter von A. 
suburb of the Austrian capital. With a minimum 


of distracting detail and a continual emphasis upon 


two 
in a 


simplicity, solidity and serviceability of forms he 


has designed a structure which fits most satis- 
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: factorily into its background of 
oak-trees and terrace garden. 
The facade is relieved rather by 
the of 
any 


variety in treatment 
than by 


essential parts 


straining to deform these parts 
effect. the 


grounds by way of a simple 


for One enters 


gravel path between green lawns and rose-gardens. 
One mounts a short flight of six steps to attain the 
the actual 


slight elevation upon which stands 


building. From this approach the house is seen to 


EXTERIORS: BALCONIES AND ROOF TERRACE 


consist of a large one- 
story room, its whole 
curving wall taken up 
by a curving row of tall 
windows, of a two story 
central block, and of a 
terrace and_ balcony 
partially enclosed. The 
side of the house, tak- 
ing advantage of the 
long sweep of the ter- 
race flower border and 
of the horizontal lines 
of balcony window and 
roof, conveys a most 
satisfactory impression 
of solidity and repose. 

The interior is fit- 
ted throughout with 


patterned hard wood 





floors, built-in hard wood book-cases and 
cabinets and built-in upholstered furniture. 
The walls are simply treated, curving to 
conform with the facade. Modern lighting 
fixtures provide a pleasing and adequate 
illumination. 

The terrace, an essential feature in a 
house located near the Wiener Wald and 


the Austrian Alps, has been designed not 


only for sun-bathing but for actual plung- 


ing as well. A bath has been installed here 
quite open to the sky, a bath with appro- 
priate fixtures, shining nickle rails, a 
shower attachment and draw-curtains of 
canvas. Like the facade itself the flat sur- 
faces of this roof are broken only by de- 
tails each of which has been adroitly mo- 


delled to serve its proper function in a 
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terrace. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWINGS 


.-MULSIC ROOM 
~DAYNURSERY 

3 WORK CORNER 
~TOYBOX CORNER 


5. WASHING AND 
DRESSING CORNER 








WALL DECORATIONS IN THE PRIVATE BAR OF A VIENNA HOME 
BY FRANZ TAUSSIG 





Photographs by Samuel H. Gortscho 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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WALL DECORATIONS IN THE PRIVATE BAR OF A VIENNA HOME 
BY FRANZ TAUSSIG 








Photographs by Samuel H. Gortscho 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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THE SOUTH’S ~ 
NEW SKYSCRAPER CAPITOL 


WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 


BUILDING as important as the capitol of a 

State has, traditionally, two distinct functions: 
first, to serve efficiently as a legislative, executive 
and judicial meeting place, with offices for govern- 
ment officials, departments and bureaus; secondly, 
to serve as a public monument embodying the his- 
tory, progress and aspirations of the people of the 
State. The architect’s problem is to produce a 
design for a building which combines both of these 
functions to the highest possible degree. How well 
the architects have succeeded is shown in some small 
measure by the photographs and plans here re- 
produced. 

An excellent site for the building had been chosen 
at Baton Rouge, with a long vista through the 50- 
acre park and backed by the waters of University 
Lake. The main elevation faces the south toward the 
city of Baton Rouge. The building occupies a pla- 


ARCHITECTURAL 


teau some fifty feet above the Mississippi's low- 
water level. 

In 1930 the architects were authorized to make 
their studies of the site and of the requirements for 
the capitol. Attacking the problem in a logical and 
scientific manner, they made an exhaustive study of 
the requirements of each and every department of 
the government which was to be housed in the new 
building. At the same time members of the firm 
traveled extensively to study other State capitols in 
order that they might have the advantages of being 
familiar with the most recent developments in build- 


Above and to the right are views of the monumental 

southern front of the building, approached by 48 

granite steps which are flanked by sculptured groups of 
Lorado Taft 
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LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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In the immediate foreground is Mr. Taft's ‘‘The Patriots,’’ which, in its symbolism, pays homage to the bravery of 

the soldier, but at the same time expresses the hopelessness and futility of armed conflict. Above the Senate windows, 

in the background, may be seen four of the twenty-two sculptured heads of Louisiana's great citizens, which are the 

work of Albert Rieker, Juanita Gonzalez, Angela Gregory, John Lachin, and Rudolph Parducci. The bronze work of 
the windows themselves, modeled by the Piccirilli Brothers, memorializes the State flower, the magnolia 


ings of this type. They definitely abandoned the 
outmoded ‘“‘rotunda-dome-and-wing”’ type of capi- 
tol as being unsuited to modern needs, and followed 
rather the tower type of building with a broad and 
dignified base, of which the Nebraska State Capitol 
is an outstanding example. The two wings provide 
the two large halls for the two legislative bodies, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and the 
tower provides ideal office space for the State 
departments. 

The plan is characterized by that simple direct- 
ness which marks the logical solution of functional 
problems. The exterior reflects the same thought 
and frankly expresses the plan arrangement of the 





interior. The large windows of the wings give ex- 
terior expression to the great halls of the Senate and 
the House which they flood with light. The mass and 
detail of the building were carefully studied in large 
models to achieve the desired effect. In order that 
the entire building might be consistent in its design, 
the architects made special drawings for all of the 
furniture and equipment, including the lighting 
fixtures. 

In the design of this monument of the State, a 
modern interpretation of classical motifs, the archi- 
tects have made the most of the possibilities of 
sculptural enrichment. The motifs of the sculpture 
at the base of the building are divided axially, those 
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22"° FLOOR PLAN 
YPICAL UPPER TOWER FLOOR 


6™ FLOOR PLAN 
TYPICAL LOWER TOWER FLOOR 


Detail of the upper portion of the tower, showing the transition from the shaft of the tower to the aluminum lantern 

which crowns the building. The four corners of the upper portion, of the main tower are occupied by colossal figures, 

almost four stories high, that represent the spirits of Law, Science, Art, and Philosophy. These are the work of Ulric 

H. Ellerhusen. The upper element represents a spiritual temple, resting upon the broad base of education. Adorned with 
celestial symbols and flanked by eagles, the entire upper composition is the work of Lee Lawrie 


of the west being dedicated to the theme of Peace, 
those of the east depicting war themes. 

The broad flight of steps is flanked by the Lorado 
Taft sculptures of the ‘‘Pioneers’’ at the west, 
symbolizing the heroes of peace, and the “ Patriots”’ 
at the east, the heroes of war. The entrance door it- 
self is enframed with bas-reliefs by Lee Lawrie, sur- 
mounted by the seal of Louisiana. Adolph A. 
Weinman’s figures in bas-relief, representing the re- 
sources, industry and art of the State, flank the base 
of the entrance. The peace theme is continued in 
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the westerly friezes and the war theme in those of 
the east. Ulric H. Ellerhusen was the sculptor of 
these large friezes which form an historic cresting 
band at the fifth floor level. Above this enriched 
flanking base the 35-story tower rises, to a height of 
450 ft. above the level of the street, as a straight 
shaft crowned with the sculpture of the “‘temple”’ 
and the aluminum lantern. This is the tallest build- 
ing not only in Louisiana but in the entire South. 
The exterior is built of Alabama limestone, the 
sculpture being carved in Indiana limestone. The 
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“THE PATRIOTS’ 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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‘“THE PIONEERS’ BY LORADO TAFT AND THE ARCHITRAVE BY LEE LAWRIE 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 











Day and night views of the rear of the building from 
across the lake which is part of the 50-acre park in 
which the capitol is located. On the opposite page may 
be seen another Taft sculptural group, “‘The Pioneers’’ 


monumental granite steps are forty-eight in number, 
each inscribed with the name of a State in the Union, 
with its date of admission, the first flight of thirteen 
steps indicating the original States. 

Through the bronze doors of the main entrance, 
one enters the Memorial Hall which contains the 
historical and symbolic record of the State in sculp- 
ture and in color. The ceiling of the Memorial Hall 
was painted by Louis Borgo and Andrew Mackey. 
The main portals to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives are enframed by murals of Jules Guerin, 
depicting the abundance of the earth. The bronze 
doors themselves are beautiful examples of the work 
of Piccirilli Brothers, as was also the circular bronze 
map which marks the center of the floor of the 
Memorial Hall, and the many other notable fea- 
tures in bronze, such as the grilles. The interiors of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives are 
rich and dignified, the former with its graceful en- 
gaged Ionic columns, the latter in its more modern 
pilastered treatment. The interiors of the other 
rooms of importance have a unity in spirit with the 
design as a whole, while each has its own individual- 
ity and fitting character. 
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The building was erected by the George A. Fuller 
Co. in a year’s time from the laying of the founda- 
tions in January, 1931. The building rests on a 
foundation of some 1,900 reinforced concrete piles 
16 in. square, averaging in length between 40 and 
60 ft., each designed for a 50-ton load. 

The building will be heated by natural gas as fuel 
for a battery of three low-pressure steam boilers. 
The House and Senate chambers, Memorial Hall 
and the court rooms are provided with mechanical 
ventilation, both intake and exhaust. Air cooling 
systems have been provided for the judges’ reception 
room, the dining room and the lunch room in the 
basement. The electrical system is complete in 
every respect, from its lighting and floodlighting 
systems and its elevators to the last detail of its 
equipment, its electric clocks and its fire alarms. A 
public address system connects with the executive 
suite so that legislative debates may be followed. 
An electrically controlled voting machine registers 
the vote of each senator on the tablet at the back 
of the rostrum. 

The cost of the building was approximately 
$5,000,000. 





At the left is a detail of the West 
a Wall in the Memorial Hall, show- 
\ x8 e ing the Senate Chamber doorway, 
enframed in the mural ‘‘The 
Abundance of the Earth,"’ by Jules 
Guerin. The marble trim and pilas- 
ters are red Levanto. Below is the 
lobby of the House of Representa- 
tives, which has a floor of Roman 
travertine, with walls of Sienna 
travertine, pilasters of Jaune Benou 
marble, base and trim of Rojo 
Alicante marble. On the page op- 
posite is the Memorial Hall, the 
central room on the main floor, in 
which marble is used for the floor, 
French stone for the walls, and a 
painted plaster ceiling. All the 
trim, including fixtures, plaques, 
railings, etc., are bronze 
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MEMORIAL HALL 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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Three views of the Senate chamber, above, looking 
toward the visitors’ gallery, at left, the row of 
engaged Ionic columns separating the chamber 
from the side aisle, and on the opposite page, look- 
ing toward the speaker's rostrum. The architecture 


- of the Senate room recalls classic motifs to a greater 


extent than any other portion of the building. The 
pilasters and paneling are of violet Brocatelle mar- 
ble, and the columns and doorways are of Famoso 
violet marble, with ashlar walls of Vaurion Roche 


Jaune and Clare. The floor is of Roman travertine, 


with Famoso violet marble used for the base and 

trim. The desks of the senators and the rostrum are 

of walnut and laurel, with deep red velvet drapes 

used to form the background of the rostrum. The 

ceiling is deeply coffered, with acoustically treated 

panels. The rails, lighting fixtures, and all other 
trim are of bronze 


SENATE CHAMBER, TOWARD ROSTRUM 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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Three views of the House of Representatives. The keynote of color is derived from the Jaune Benou marble used for 
the wainscot and trim. The fluted pilasters are of polished Sienna travertine, with walls of light pink Crazannes 
Anteor stone. The floor is of Roman travertine, bordered and paneled with marbles. Desks and chairs are of Australian 
laurel, upholstered in blue leather. The basic lighting is indirect, but visible fixtures and other metal work are bronze 
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THE LAW LIBRARY 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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Above, the Court of Appeals, with a fresco by Conrad Albrizzio behind the bench. Below left is a corner of the gov- 
ernor's private office, and below right is one of the lounge rooms for the members of the House of Representatives 


LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 
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“THE UNIVERSAL” 


A Muott1-PurposE CoMMUNITY CENTER 


\ Treater DesIGNED FOR Woopstock, N. Y. 


FREDERICK J. KIESLER, ARCHITECT 
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“THE UNIVERSAL” 


This Multi-Purpose Community Center for Woodstock, N. Y., presents an interesting 
and ingenious project designed to fulfill the varied theatrical needs of a community by the 
most straightforward and economical means consistent with the functions of the building 


FREDERICK J. KIESLER, ARCHITECT 


OMETHING new, something unusual, some- 
thing unique is always a bit startling and fre- 
quently stimulating to the imagination. Ingenuity 
is a part of the architect’s creative equipment and, 
when coupled with a background of intensive re- 
search, produces logical results that pry one out of 
the rut of traditional thinking and design. 

This is the case in considering the ‘‘ Universal”’ 
theater, no matter what one’s reactions to it 
esthetically may be. Here a complex problem has 
been solved in its simplest terms — a summer com- 
munity center, adaptable to a variety of uses, de- 
parting from traditional structure, incorporating 
unusual ideas. Its tiers of auditorium seats split, 
pivot and roll to the sides to form an arena during 
the play without disturbing the audience; two audi- 
toriums can be rolled into one; the proscenium can 
be made to fit the performance; scenery is to be 
“flown”’ to the side; flexibility and adaptability are 
the keynotes of the solution. Fitness for use is the 
criterion. 

When a group of progressive souls, intensely in- 
terested in all the arts, decided there was need of an 
experimental art-theater at Woodstock, Mr. Kiesler 
was invited to submit sketches. His ideas intrigued 
the group led by J. P. McEvoy, and he made a 
small working model to dramatize this new home 
for the drama. His study of the problems of the 
theater and his long experience in this field led him 
to make a thorough investigation of the needs of the 
community and to determine the proper type of 
theater or auditorium to meet these specific needs. 
His original ideas of ‘‘space theaters,’’ as here em- 
bodied, have been developing since 1923. His 
solution is based on a careful survey of the situa- 
tion, takes into account all of the needs, trends and 
possibilities, and is geared to both the permanent 
and the transient population. The well-known 
‘colony’ at Woodstock is made up largely of art- 
ists and actors, playwrights, musicians and writers. 
The small permanent coterie is augmented in sum- 
mer by an influx of congenial spirits from various 
cities. 

Mr. Kiesler continued his study into the field of 
the economic status of the community, of traffic 
conditions and accommodations, of what would be 
necessary to make the venture self-supporting. This 
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research gave essential data on which to base a 
program and the actual design for a building. It 
gave figures used for sizes of audiences for various 
types of performances and, more than that, justified 
the conclusion of the architect that the structure 
should be as flexible as possible and adaptable to any 
type of performance or meeting — for the drama, 
opera, revue, for concerts or movies, dances or 
sports, conventions, carnivals, or what you will. 

The structure was designed primarily for summer 
use and the ingenious construction was devised to be 
as economical, and also as airy, as possible. The 
building is entirely functional in its every phase as 
the design, construction and material are coordi- 
nated to serve the determined needs. The result 
embodies the principle propounded by Mr. Kiesler 
of ‘ TimE-SPACE-CONTINUITY.” 

In addition to providing for the audience and 
participants in various types of stage and arena 
presentation, the building will include club quarters, 
exhibition hall, restaurant, gasoline service station 
and parking space. The various photographs and 
plans explain graphically the way in which the 
auditorium can be adapted to any one of the several 
kinds of performance which may be given, and show 
also the way in which the size of the auditorium can 
be varied to suit the conditions imposed by the 
performance. 

The building consists of three main parts: the 
stage, with its stage storage, workshop and scene- 
shifting departments; the large auditorium with its 
ingeniously arranged tiers of seats and its peri- 
pheral stage and, last, the smaller tier of seats at the 
stage level serving the other stage portion at the 
rear. The dressing rooms, green room, rehearsal 
room, costume storage, are located as shown on the 
plans, in such a way as to avoid cross traffic and to 
be as convenient as possible to the stage. The sight- 
lines have been carefully worked out to be as nearly 
perfect as possible, not only in one direction but all 
around, if necessary, to enable the proper viewing of 
action on the peripheral stage or when the arena 
form is used. The view from the upper stadium is 
enhanced by the insertion of the peripheral stage. 

The acoustic properties have been largely prede- 
termined and the slope of the ceiling was established 
by wave transmission formula. The entire ceiling 
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DIAGRAM OF 
ALIZED STAGE TRAFFIC 


(NO CROSSINGS ) 





J Leyda 


The diagram at the left shows the relationships of the services or functions to the stage, and at the right illus- 
tration of the model showing use of arena for pageantry, indicating the entrance and egress for actors, floats, etc. 


will be supported by two large girders which are 
seen in the illustration on the first page of this ar- 
ticle. The covering material of the ceiling or roof 
will be reinforced canvas and the side enclosures of 
this material also. The seats are designed to be of 
pipe construction, canvas covered. Steel grating 
will be used largely for the floors, except for the 
stage, where wood is more suitable. 

Flexibility and multi-use were the guiding princi- 
ples in determining the lighting. The stage will not 
be provided with footlights as they date from the 
time of the short-range candle or gas flame. Such 
things as footlights are deemed unnecessary, due to 


the inclusion of long-range lighting systems and 
floodlights. Movable border lights for the rear of the 
stage and movable tower lights for vertical lighting 
will provide light of any intensity, color, direction or 
motion. In the auditorium, 22 ft. from the pro- 
scenium, will be rows of floodlighting reflectors 
which can be directed diagonally toward the stage 
or used to flood the arena with light by merely 
putting in operation the mechanical rotator which 
changes the inclination of the light from diagonal to 
directly vertical. Lateral border lighting will be 
provided for the runways, the mezzanine and the 
first floor. The general lighting of the auditorium is 


For Inter-action of ALL TYPES of Dramatic Expression 
the UNIVERSAL" embodies MULTI-PURPOSED VERSATILITY 
as opposed to SINGLE-PURPOSE STABILITY 


It is adjustable to each type of dramatic expression required by its individual organic func- 
tion, such as: drama, opera, revue, orchestra, cinema, dance, sports, conventions, which is best 
expressed by its German terminology, as: 


GERMAN 
Sprech. . .spiele. . 
Sing... OPERA, REVUE. 
Ton. ..spiele ORCHESTRA 
Licht. . .spiele 
Bewegungs. . 


Wett. . 


Soziale. . 


PRIME REQUIREMENT 
Proscenium stage 

.. Peripheral stage 
Acoustic-radial stage 
Focal auditorium 
Infinite stage 


ENGLISH 


.spiele 
.spiele 


CONVENTION Halls 


The new architectural principle of ““TIME-SPACE-CONTINUITY” as expressed in the 
“UNIVERSAL” provides for mobile expansion of natural growth in the community and its 
fluctuations. It includes: club quarters, exhibition halls, emergency hotel shelter, and expansion 
into quadruple capacity of the auditorium with adequate scenery quarters. An open terrace 
restaurant and gasoline service station, in conjunction with the nucleus of a parking space for 
250 cars, are included in the basic plan. 
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AUDITORIUM FLEXIBILITY 


According to need the auditorium capacity may be 


enlarged from 80 persons to 551 persons. 

Audiences are limited to their interest in certain 
types of dramatic expression. This results in a definite 
ratio of audience to type of performance; viz: 
Drama, dancing ....from 84 to 311 persons 
Orchestra, opera, revue... .from 311 to 451 persons 
Sport, cinema from 451 to 535 persons 


Small auditorium. . .. 84 persons 


Large auditorium or 311 persons 
(11 revolving seats, 124 orchestra seats, 60 group 
seats, 116 grand stand seats) 
= 311 seats+40 folding seats 

= 351 seats+ 100 standees 


35=451 seats+ 84 small auditorium seats 


STAGE FLEXIBILITY 
The stage might be expanded according to needs: 
from 27 ft. depth to 131 ft. depth plus 28 ft. depth 
from 2 ft. width to 76 ft. width 
from 18 ft. height to 32 ft. height 


Range of spatial levels for acting:+ 3 ft. 8 in.,+3 ft. 2 
in., + 6ft.8in.,+14ft. 6in.,+ 24 ft.8 in.,+32ft.+ or— 


SuMMARY: “The obsolete formula of a monolithic 
construction, suddenly solidified and permanently 
and fictitiously thrust upon the scene, is out of the 
question. The changing demands of stage production 
and the need for proper correlation between actors 
and audience made necessary a flexible ephemeral 
construction and a building technique best achieved 
through tensional structures, light-weight easily 
fabricated tubular supports of metal, and web cover- 
ings of weatherproofed fabrics. 


“Principal materials: Steel tubing, steel cables, 
electroforged steel grating for floors (except wooden 
floor for stage), water and fireproof canvas; concrete- 
block footing. Method of construction: Prefabri- 
cated, assembled. Flexible joints. Demountable. 
Time of erection: Two weeks. Costs: Estimated 
$35,000 (fireproof, as described).”’ 

F. J. Kiesler. 


Plans and section copyrighted by Frederick J. Kiesler 








to be obtained by rows of *in- 
direct lighting reflectors along 
the flanges of the two main roof 
girders. From a suspended bridge 
in the rear of the auditorium, 
light may be directed in any 
and all directions, giving lateral, 
diagonal and spherical wide-range 
lighting. This bridge across the 
auditorium and the two circular 
lookouts replace theold-fashioned 
single fixed lighting booth. There 
are of course the requisite provi- 
sions for motion picture and 
sound motion picture projection. 

The changing demands of 
stage production and the need 
for proper correlation between 
actor and audience made neces- 
sary a flexible ‘‘ephemeral”’ con- 
struction and a building tech- 
nique best achieved through 
tensional structures, light-weight 
easily fabricated tubular metal 
supports, and web coverings 
of weatherproofed fabrics. Mr. 
Kiesler has rejected as obsolete 
for this particular theater any 
form of monolithic construction. 
The principal structural mem- 
bers will therefore be of steel 
tubing and steel cables, prefab- 
ricated for assembly and made 
demountable, and therefore 100 
per cent salvagable. The steel 
grating as used for the floors, 
except as noted for the stage, 
will permit natural ventilation 
throughout this summer com- 
munity center. The walls, for the 
most part, will be of fireproof 
and waterproof canvas and those 
portions which must be trans- 
lucent will be of a film-coated 
metal mesh. The footings for the 
structural frame are of concrete 


block. 


The plans are notably lack- 
ing in poché which usually 
indicates masonry walls, fire- 
proofing, etc., for the ob- 
vious reason that such ma- 
terials are not to be used in 
this structure of steel, wire 
and fabric 








Anton Bruebl Photos 
A view of the model showing the lower part of 
the large auditorium in closed position. It also 
shows the peripheral stage encircling the audi 
torium and connecting with the main stage 
The diagrammatic lines show the. extent of 
the pipe construction frame of the stage por- 
tion and indicate the maximum stage openings 











View of the model showing the auditoriums, both 
large and small, divided by the movable cyclorama 
which serves here as an ‘‘opto-phonetical clutch.” 
Each auditorium may be used independently. The lower 
part of the large auditorium is in open position, forming 
an arena, and access is shown from both sides. The 
stairs leading up to the mezzanine are in the foreground 





A view of the model showing the flexi- 
ble enlargement possibilities when used 
as an arena, the movable seats of the 
smaller auditorium having been rolled 
across to augment the seating capacity 
of the main auditorium. The cyclorama 
has been moved to its storage position 








Model of the “‘Universal’’ showing stage 
portion covered, and the stream-lining of the 
auditorium interior showing the several in- 
terrelated levels, connecting with the pro- 
scenium stage. The second level of the pe- 
ripheral stage is shown in the foreground, to 
be partly used also as an open-air restaurant 
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Margaret Bourke-White 


Browning Photos 
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CONTRASTING MATERIALS 


Usual construction compared 
with the ‘‘Universal,’’ as used 
in the Woodstock community 
center. At the left are shown the 
usual types of construction 
heavy, dead load, many-layer, 
handicraft, immobile. At the 
right, materials employed in the 
‘‘Universal”’ lightweight, 
‘‘spiderweb”’ in principle 


FLOORING 


Forged steel grating, 1'% in. 

thick, non-inflammable, _ pre- 

fabricated; open for cool air 
circulation 


PARTITIONING OF SPACE 


For translucence, celloglass; for 
safety enclosure, open steel 
mesh; free air circulation; for 
weather protection, canvas 
mesh, fireproofed, prefabricated 


FRAME 


Steel and aluminum pipe con- 
struction, flexible joints, cor- 
rosionproof, rapidly assembled 


COHESION 


Cohesion of all building parts is 

attained by long-range, cable- 

tension instead of handicraft, 

mortar, caulking, riveting or 
welding 
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PLANNING, ENGINEERING, EQUIPMENT 


THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY BUILDING 


HOWE & LESCAZE 
ARCHITECTS 


NNUMERABLE details of planning, of con- 

struction, of specification and equipment exist 
to point the architectural philosophy of the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society Building. The prime 
effort of the architects has been to produce a build- 
ing completely sufficient to the purposes for which 
it was erected, and every detail for which they were 
responsible has been developed with that end in 
view. The architectural premises include the theory 
expressed by George Howe that ‘Architectural 
beauty is the result of the successful inter- 
pretation of a human problem in terms of a struc- 
tural technique’ and that “ the structural 
technique must be not only exposed, but exploited 
to its furthermost limit.’’ The first of these quota- 
tions might well refer to the general conception of 
the building as a whole; the second, to the choice of 
materials and the planning and details incident to 
their employment. 


Planning. Indicated elsewhere in this issue is the 
fact that the planning of the bank and office areas 
in the building was not the result of arbitrarily 
arranging space to give opportunity for some pre- 
conceived «esthetic development. In all respects the 
layout — and subsequently the details of construc- 
tion — followed the requirements of the owners in 
so far as they were consistent with the limitations of 
space and structure and an ultimate economy of 
method. Since the building conforms in many re- 
spects to currently accepted planning practices, it 
is most noticeably unusual from this last stand- 
point. 

Though often relatively expensive as concerns 
first cost, every detail has been developed with a 
keen eye to a future value in use and appearance and 
to the effort and cost of maintenance. Throughout 
the building have been specified materials and con- 
structions which, while adhering to a dictum of 
cleanly defined space, simplification of form and ex- 
cellence of surface for the immediate present have 
the added factor of a future safety in all these re- 
spects. Thus, the use of surface projections, mold- 
ings and cover strips has been avoided. Partitions, 
windows, doors, hardware, lights — all have been 
specially designed. In contrast to commonly ac- 
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cepted standards their form has in almost every case 
been simplified, refined, and all have been manufac- 
tured from the finest of available materials to em- 
phasize structurally and aesthetically their inherent 
qualities in relation to their particular function. 

It is true that unusual and intricate construc- 
tions have often been employed. But from the 
architects’ point of view this can be justified. The 
conservation of their client demanded consideration 
only of the highest available quality consistent with 
a carefully considered purpose, and the utilization 
of contemporary methods of machine manufacture 
made possible a finished design that most com- 
pletely expressed this purpose. 


Materials. Of particular architectural  signifi- 
cance is the manner by which materials have been 
combined as to type, surface and color to produce an 
effect of decoration without the use of any decora- 
tive motif. The effect is stimulated by the extensive 
use of artificial light and the visual distortion of 
multiple reflection. This characteristic holds true 
throughout the building but it is most evident in 
the public spaces. Here, in addition to much highly 
polished marble, stainless steel and yellow bronze 
have been employed. In general marble was selected 
for large, plain surfaces and was most carefully 
chosen for even color tones and graining. The stain- 
less steel was selected in preference to other white 
metals for its great resistance to all ordinary forms 
of corrosion and for its strength. The latter quality 
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was particularly important as it made _ possible 
details of a minimum thickness and met the desire 
of the architects to reduce the size of structural 
members wherever possible. In addition to its use 
for elevator doors, lighting fixtures, furniture and 
hardware, it has been employed for wall facings in 
the banking room and in the vault and for the hous- 
ings of the escalators in the bank entrance lobby. 
The round columns in the banking room and on the 
mezzanines have also been surfaced with stainless 
steel, fabricated in two semicircles and installed 


BANKING ROOM 
windows 


é 











SHOOTING 
GALLERY 
and 

LOUNGE ROOM 
The shooting gallery in the sub- 
basement. It is used in training 
the Society’s guards and has 
been proclaimed by military 
experts one of the most efficient 
of its kind. Particularly note- 
worthy are the armored parti- 
tions at the shooting stands, 
the protected lights, focused 
directly on the targets, the 
armor steel shield that deflects 
bullets into sand, and the target 
tracks which can be controlled 
from the shooting stands. The 
room is painted a gray and white 
and is acoustically treated on 

the ceiling to absorb sound 


with open bronze joints by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of clips and screws. The finish of the material 
is generally satin to reduce the effort of maintain- 
ing an easily marred high polish. 

For reasons generally similar to those applying to 
stainless steel and also because of its color, yellow 
bronze was used for the ceiling under the first 
mezzanine and for part of the facing of the main 
bank vault. 

Much aluminum has been used throughout the 
building. Due to its lightness, color and strength in 
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PLAN OF 
FIXED SASH 


WINDOW gsi 


wn inches 
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DETAILS 


SECTION section 
Fixed Sash Double hung sash 


Aluminum was used for most of the windows throughout the building, due to its color, its light weight, its comparative 
resistance to corrosive stain. These details show the result of designing for a minimum thickness in structural mem- 
bers. This is particularly noteworthy in the case of the banking room windows where mullions are only 1 in. thick 








DETAILS OF 
BANK ENTRANCE 





The drawing above is generally typical of the detail of the 
Twelfth Street office entrance, illustrated in the photo- 
graph at the right above, and is similar also to the bat- 
teries of doors in the subway concourse. The purpose of 
this design was to effect an extreme simplification of 
surface and detail and at the same time to provide the 
highest efficiency of operation. The frames of the circular 
doors contain night gates, conduits and heating and ven- 
tilating ducts, the outlets for the latter being semi- 
circular grilles on the interior. The detail at the right 
illustrates the same simplification as applied to a typical 
interior detail. This corridor service unit is standard 
throughout the building’s office floors 


all ordinary installations, it was chosen for the 
frames of the large windows on the lower floors and 
for the frames and sash for the windows of the office 
floors. It has been employed as well for the radiator 
covers and grilles throughout the building, for air 
conditioning baffles and in many instances for light 
reflectors. In most cases it has been given a brushed 
finish, but where used in connection with lighting 
fixtures the surface has been highly polished. 

The hardware throughout is of satin finished 
chromium, except in the case of many parts of the 
bank screens where stainless steel has been used. 

Though it is possible to describe here only a small 
portion of the materials that have been installed in 
novel ways, some mention should be made of rubber 
tile. It has been extensively employed in most of the 
service portions of the bank, and in some of the 
public spaces as well where quietness was particu- 
larly desirable. In the mezzanine work spaces, for 
example, it was laid as a finished floor in tiles 12 x 12 
in. square and 3/16 in. thick, and in the coupon 
booths as well as in the lounge under the first 
mezzanine the material has been cemented to the 
walls and columns in oblong sheets 1% in. thick. 
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DETAILS OF 
SERVICE DOOR 
and PANEL UNIT 
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An exterior view of the 23-foot high banking room window 
detailed on the opposite page. Note the apparent lightness 
and pattern of the horizontal and vertical aluminum mullions 
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Below is the lighting fixture that is 
standard throughout the office of the 
building. It gives an extremely efh- 
cient indirect light from a 200 watt 
silvered bulb with an average inten- 
sity of 19 foot-candles upon the work- 
ing plane. The fixture can be relamped 
without removing the opal glass 


baffle at the light source. The support | 


is of satin finished chromium. The 
unit was selected from 37 others for 
its high intensity, wide light distribu- 
tion, diffusion, absence of glare and 
operating economy 








This illustration of 
the building elevator 
lobby shows the effect 
of the lighting on the 
highly polished mar- 
ble surfaces. The detail 
of the directory board 
(see page 497) is typi- 
cal in most respects 
for the lights over the 
elevator doors. The 
section at the bottom 
of the drawing is 
through the beam at 
the entrance tothe tele- 
phone booth alcove. 
The signs in the lob- 
bies have been care- 
fully studied for legi- 
bility and decorative 
effect. They are of 
dark blue enamel 


DIRECTORY BOARD 





Baked enamel finish has been used wherever the location and type of 
service warranted. The elevator doors in the typical office building 
corridors are finished in dark red enamel, and the office partitions are 
coated with a warm gray, a color chosen for its adaptability to any 
individual color scheme. 


Details. One of the considerations of most influence in the develop- 
ment of almost every detail was the method of fabrication to be em- 
ployed. Following an obvious trend in building construction the 
architects were at some pains to design constructions that were 
susceptible to shop fabrication to as great an extent as possible. Yet 
there was no straining toward this point. Where the employment of 
materials precluded the possibility of complete shop manufacture, the 
detail was arranged so that the work in the field would naturally supple- 
ment that in the shop in the accomplishment of the most efficient 
installation. In the detailing of joints, for example, due allowance was 
made for necessary field connections and joints to be made as part of 
an assembly at the building were detailed open, with a generous 
tolerance of material. Connections made in the shop, on the contrary, 
were kept as tight as the particular machine process would allow. An 
example of this has already been mentioned in the case of the round 
columns in the bank room where the joint tolerance of the stainless 
steel casing was closed by a strip of yellow bronze. 

The effort toward the shop fabrication of as large units as possible 
is evident in the detailing of the office floor window sash and frames. 
Here too is evidence of the architects’ design to keep the structural 
forms to a minimum dimension. The windows were detailed in con- 
junction with the interior and exterior sill, the cover of the radiator 
and the radiator grilles so that upon installation the entire assembly 
becomes a single fabricated unit between the piers. The practice ob- 
tained also in the doors shown on the preceding page. 

The point here should be clearly brought out that, if practical, the 
ideal condition would have been served by a complete manufacture 
and assembly at the shop and a comparatively simple installation at the 
building, and that the detailing of this and every other part of the 
building was done from the standpoint of machine manufacture and 
not from the standpoint of an individual craftsmanship. 





STRUCTURAL 


PURDY & HENDERSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


HE chief interest in the structural design of 

Philadelphia’s most recently completed building 
lies in the way in which the design of riveted struc- 
tural steel was adapted to the architectural require- 
ments of the structure. Briefly, the three most 
interesting features are: the extensive use of knee- 
bracing to resist wind-pressure throughout the en- 
tire building; the use of cantilevered construction; 
and the unusual location of the columns in relation 
to the exterior walls. 

All relate to the superstructure of the building. 
In general no unusual conditions were met in the 
foundation work. The design here is based on open 
cassions to rock carrying a load of 25 tons per sq. ft. 
The reinforced concrete walls bounding the site 
were designed as vertical slabs to resist earth pres- 
sure, and, except where cantilevered girders were 
required, the columns were supported directly on 
the foundation piers by solid steel billets. Under the 
fourteen main columns in the Market Street wing 
these billets were over 6 ft. square and 10% in. 
thick. On the following page are typical diagrams 
of the interior and exterior structural framing. The 
main columns in the banking room are 63 ft. on 
centers. They carry the main trusses which are a 
full story in depth and which, in turn, support all 
the columns in the office space above. These trusses 
are built with two pairs of channels, connected at 
the flanges by heavy battens and straddling 2 in. 
gusset plates. By milling the trusses at the column 
connections above and below, and by using all 
rivets in double shear, the truss joints were made 
unusually compact. 





Fin. Floor 


ENGINEERING 





Hellerman 


A progress photograph of the building showing the 

trusses behind the supports of the granite facing above 

the banking room window, the east wall columns and 
the cantilevers 


By the use of knee-braces in the typical office 
floors all connections were restricted to 7 in. in plan 
width by butting the beam flanges, although heavier 
beams and deeper knee-braces were used in the 
middle than on the outside panels due to the heavier 
horizontal wind shear. The location of risers and 
ducts in the depth of the columns, and the sub- 
sequent furring, produced an effect of equal knee- 
brace depth in all the office bays. 

The absence of piers on the Market Street eleva- 
tion necessitated a continuous structural support 
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Typical framing diagrams showing the trusses and 
knee-braces 


at the head and sill of the sash. (See detail.) The 
rigid bracket supporting the double angle member at 
the window head was designed for both horizontal 
and vertical adjustment in the field to provide per- 
fect alignment. The vertical space resulting from 
the lowering of the girder beams to allow the canti- 
lever over them was utilized for a wind bracing 
connection to secure sufficient rigidity without the 
use of knee-braces. This was an advantage since 
the girder beam was paralle! and was so close to the 
sash line. The legal requirements for assumed wind 
pressure were fulfilled in the wind bracing design 





and the deflection under extreme loading was lim- 
ited to 2/1000 of the height of the building. 

On the east and west walls spandrels are set be- 
tween piers that project 15 in. from the spandrel 
face to avoid a projection on the inside wall. The 
piers are of stone facing, which is supported at 
every floor. The outside flanges of the columns were 
braced to the beams framing into the inside flanges, 
but since the stone piers support the masonry 
spandrels, the usual sill angle was omitted. 

The horizontal joints of the granite facing on the 
lower portion of the building are spaced about 6 ft. 
apart; the vertical ones about 4 ft. In general the 
stone is supported at each horizontal joint with 
shelf angles and auxiliary vertical members of two 
angles serve as stiffeners, holding the horizontal 
supports in place. The supports for the veneer 
at the curved corner were framed over a foundation 
system of cantilevers introduced at both the second 
and third mezzanine floors. 

Since the air conditioning equipment was installed 
after the structural design was partially erected, it 
is interesting that only minor problems of local 
framing arose. Much of the equipment is located 
over the banking between the main trusses and 
utilizes what might otherwise be a wasted space. 
Nor were any particularly intricate problems met in 
the structural provision for either the elevators or 
the escalators in the banking room entrance lobby. 

The electric sign over the roof is in the form of 
a triangle with a base of approximately 40 ft. and 
a height of 32 ft. The background for the letters is 
made of channel plates in units of 2 ft. x 12 ft. 10 in. 
These are fastened to a steel frame supported on a 
series of girders above the roof. The finished sign is 
illustrated on page 550. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


R. BERKLEY HACKETT, M.E., CONSULTING ENGINEER 


N MOST respects the mechanical equipment in 

the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Building 
is similar to that in other office buildings. But some 
parts of the installations constitute enough of a de- 
parture from current specifications to be noteworthy 
as exemplifying, in its hidden mechanical parts, the 
building’s unusual design. 


Electrical Systems. From separate power sta- 
tions energy comes to the building through two 
13,200 volt feeders, one for electrical power, the 
other for light. For the latter, energy is transformed 
through two 750 kva. transformers to a three-phase 
60-cycle a.c. at 199,115 volts, and for power through 
two 1,200 kva. transformers to a three-phase 60- 
cycle a.c. at 440 volts. 

The main feeder switches as well as all emergency 


x 
x 


and transfer equipment are remotely controlled in 
the main switchboard room. Should either group of 
transformers fail, the load can be transferred to the 
other from the control board through an ‘‘auto 
transformer’’ and should failure of one of the main 
feeders occur the load is automatically transferred 
to the other. Emergency general lighting is not pro- 
vided, but a storage battery (required for the d.c. 
operation of the main switches) supplies energy for 
emergency lights near the electrical equipment in 
the sub-basement. 

Vertical distribution of electricity is accomplished 
by copper bars enclosed in steel raceways which are 
fitted with removable covers at each floor so that 
tap-off for local distribution can be easily made at 
any desired point. The distribution system is safe, 
fireproof and easily accessible for repair 
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The efficient lighting throughout the building has resulted from the 
cooperation of Professor C. D. Fawcett of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with the consulting engineer and the architects. In general 
the lighting is indirect and in most of the lobbies a system of coves in 
a hung ceiling directs the light against the adjacent walls. In the 
banking room and escalator lobby these coves take the form of sus- 
pended slabs. The office fixtures are shown on page 546. 

Noteworthy as unusual in an office building is the provision for indi- 
vidual radio reception throughout the office floors. On the thirty-second 
floor (which contains the board and dining rooms) a centralized radio 
system has been installed, with a volume control at each speaker outlet, 
and microphone outlets in the President’s office, with an amplifier 
in the banking room permitting the delivery of an address from the 
privacy of the President’s office. 


Heating and Ventilating. The heating is a low-pressure steam system 
under an automatic control of the dual compressed air type, with indi- 
vidual room thermostats where required. The dual feature permits heat 
to be maintained at two temperature levels: 70° during the day and 50° 
during the night, thus effecting steam economies. There are no boilers 
in the building. Steam is purchased from a Philadelphia service com- 
pany and enters the building at a pressure of 150 pounds. It is reduced 
immediately to 40 pounds; then is carried to the twentieth floor. Here it 
is successively reduced to 5 pounds pressure and sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure, after which it is distributed throughout the building. 

The system is such that during mild weather the steam is supplied 
to concealed radiators of the convector type at a pressure below that of 
the atmosphere. The resulting temperature of the steam and conse- 
quently that of the radiators ranges from 130° to 200° F., in contrast 
with the usual steam temperature range of 215° to 225° F., regardless 
of the season of the year. 

Ventilation is generally confined to fan systems that exhaust air from 
the transformer vault, storage battery room, shooting gallery, toilets, 
etc. A similar system of fans ventilates the sub-basement. 





Dooner Photos 





Above is one of the two groups of 
transformers which transform the en- 
ergy as it comes into the building from 
two 13,200 volt feeders. An ‘‘auto 
transformer’ shifts the power load 
from one group to the other in the 
event of a transformer failure. Should 
electrical energy in both feeders be in- 
terrupted a storage battery will supply 
energy for emergency light in the 
transformer vault and switchboard 
room as well as important locations in 
the sub-basement. General emergency 
lighting is not required by law in 
Philadelphia and the battery was in- 
stalled primarily to supply d.c. current 
for the operation of the main switches 





At the left is a view of the main bus connections for the electrical system in the sub-basement. At the right is il- 
lustrated the board from which all feeder switches, transfer equipment and emergency switches are controlled 
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Dooner Photos 





The steel background for the huge electric sign on the roof of the office portion of the building conceals part of the air 
conditioning equipment shown at the left. The letters of the sign are 27 ft. high and 15 ft. wide. They are formed with 
a white porcelain enamel face and are lighted by red neon tubes. The background of the sign is painted a cobalt blue 





Above is the conditioned air sup- 
ply to the vault. It may be re- 
moved at will. Below is a typical 
fan supplying one of the main ducts 





Air Conditioning. The system as a whole is divided into two sections. 
The first serves the bank portion of the building, which includes the 
space from the basement to the fifth floor (allowing for a possible expan- 
sion of banking quarters), and the second serves the office building por- 
tion from the sixth to the 33rd floors. The bank’s section contains seven 
complete air conditioning plants. The two which condition the base- 
ment and first floor are located in the sub-basement; the remaining five 
units are located between the trusses of the banking room. 

The conditioned air in the first section is supplied through slots and 
baffles generally incorporated in the design of the lighting equipment. 
The air returns are through grilles located in columns furred out to in- 
clude the ducts. The air intake for the seven units comprising the first 
section is at the roof of the third floor set-back. The units of the second 
section are located on the twentieth floor which has been given over en- 
tirely to the air conditioning equipment and storage space. The air is 
taken through louvers installed in place of windows on the east wall. 
Two separate plants condition the office building section, one serving 
the space from the sixth to the twentieth floor, the other the space from 
the twentieth to the thirty-third floor. 

Thedistribution ona typical office floor is from twocentral ducts located 
at the ceiling on the outside of the interior columns. They are supplied by 
fans that draw the conditioned air from the shaft (located behind the 
service elevators) and mix it with return air from the corridor to the 
proper delivery temperature. One fan supplies the east side of the build- 
ing, the other the west, making it possible automatically to control the 
temperature as the load shifts with the movement of the sun. 

In each of the office bays four outlets are provided to permit flexi- 
bility of partitioning. The outlet permits the delivery of air at a much 
lower temperature than was previously considered good practice, thus 
making it possible to reduce the amount of air handled with a conse- 
quent reduction in the size of the ducts. Door louvers permit circu- 
lation and a portion of the air is returned from the corridors to the 
units on the twentieth floor. 

The refrigerating equipment is located in the sub-basement. It con- 
sists of four centrifugal refrigerating machines which chill the spray 
water pumped to each of the nine conditioning plants. 
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NEW HOUSING for the LOWEST THIRD 


It can’t be done” is the usual dictum, but we present here HOWARD BURTON’S basic 
idea_and the figures to support his contention that it can be done, even on $10 land, if 
one faces the facts. We welcome your constructive criticism or comment. 


T IS pretty definitely conceded that $12.50 per 

room per month is a prohibitive price for a family 

of the lowest third income group to pay. The problem 

is to give adequate housing to those who can pay 
only $3.75 to $6 per so-called room. 

Mr. Burton has attacked this problem boldly 
from this angle. He has investigated conditions in 
New York and has conducted a thorough survey 
of housing for the West Side Association of Com- 
merce. His premise is that sunlight, air, water, 
sanitation and clean, fireproof rooms are the basic 
needs to be provided. This means decent housing, 
but no frills. He makes no attempt to include break- 
fast nooks, kitchen cabinets, foyers, dining alcoves, 
porches or even clothes closets. He knows the living 
habits of those in this group and, without any 
attempt at uplift, will provide them with necessities 
of adequate housing. He is able to provide such 
accommodations through the economies of large 
scale construction, absolute simplicity and dura- 
bility of materials and construction system, by 
multi-block plot utilization and by the utmost 
simplicity in plan. Through these, the housing 
essentials can be provided in any city if the condi- 


A sketch of the proposed 
rehousing project show- 
ing the playground and 
the rows of apartment 
buildings. The percentage 
of the entire plot covered 
by the apartment houses 
is 36 per cent; the esti- 
mated population, 
10,500; the estimated 
number of children, 
2,500, and organized play 
space per child, there- 
fore, 65 sq. ft. In addi- 
tion, the roof garden area 
will be available for 
mothers and infants 
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tions of this project are met, even on land at $10 per 
sq. ft. Steam heat, electricity and gas can be had at 
nominal cost when, if and as the tenant can afford 
them. The outlets are there in every apartment. 

A glance at the sketch plans on the next page will 
show that sunlight and air for every room are pro- 
vided by east or west orientation for all rooms and 
by building the rows in a north and south direction 
with 20-foot courts between each row. Apartments 
of two, three or four rooms will be available in each 
unit, and the plan is flexible, and susceptible to 
further development, so that the proportionate 
numbers of apartments of the various sizes can be 
changed to meet conditions. The typical unit is 
made up of a central stair and utility tower for each 
six rooms, there being six rooms between stair 
towers, all standardized as to size, construction and 
fabrication. 

The preliminary financial statements are pre- 
sented in full because they show the type of com- 
plete analysis which every architect of a housing 
project must make, and because it is necessary for a 
thorough understanding of the ideas underlying 
this project. The figures are Mr. Burton’s. 
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BASIC RENTALS of the BURTON PLAN for REHOUSING 





CoOsT OF LAND 


FIVE STORIES HIGH 


Four StToriEs HIGH THREE STORIES HIGH 


PER Sq. FT. Min. (B) Aver. Max. Min. Aver. Max. Min. Aver. Max. 
Not tax exempt $15.00 $7.00 $9.10 $11.00 
Land tax exempt 15.00 6.00 7.00 8.50 
Full tax exempt 15.00 4.50 6.50 7.00 
10.00 5.50 6.48 7.50 
| 9.00 5.10 6.10 7.10 
| 7.50 4.50 5.36 6.75 $5.25 $6.10 $7.00 
6.00 4.25 5.00 6.25 4.530 5.30 6:70 
No tax exemption 5.00 3.75 4.50 6.00 4.30 5.09 6.20 
4.00 4.00 4.70 5.75 
3.00 3.25 68.33 5.50 $4.60 $5.68 $6.80 
2.00 3.00 3.64 4.75 4.25 5.01 6.25 
1.00 3.20 4.16 5.50 


Note A: Straight count of rooms is used throughout the 
above table, 7.e., each room is counted as one room, not 11% 
rooms. Baths and kitchenette portions of living rooms are not 
counted as an extra one-half room to create a lower apparent 
average room cost. By counting the 2,942 kitchen-living rooms 
as 1% rooms each, all the above room rentals reduce by ap- 
proximately 24 per cent. 


Note B: From 20 to 30 per cent of all apartments are 
available at the minimum rental given. 


Note C: In arriving at the above figures due allowance has 
been made for lower rentals of stores and other income items 
as the land values themselves descend. From the $1 and $2 per 
sq. ft. neighborhoods the write-down reaches 33 per cent off 
the $10 per sq. ft. high. The important objective in this entire 


proposal is to keep rentals within the very low paying ability of 
present tenants which the structures are designed to house. 


For the above basic rentals tenants may have services at 
the following rates: 


Steam heat. . .$.75 to $1.25 per room extra 


We IE ors Ss dep ce eae x .30 to .70 per room extra 
Rei occr ste nce wa areiel .15 to .30 per room extra 
Electricity........ .20 to .35 per room extra 


Schedule H gives the estimated percentage of tenants 
who will select these luxuries. These rates are sliding and in 
proportion to the base rate of the apartment; 7.e., graduated 
to the tenants’ ability to pay. 





COST SET-UP 





Cost oF LAND Totals 


A minimum of five large 
city blocks, 800 x 200, or 
ten small blocks, 400 x 
200, or equivalent ir- 
regular site totalling 
800,000 sq. ft. @ $10 
ee 
Less resale of church 
ee ee 


$8,000,000 
184,000 


Cost of land retained. 
City’s pro rata share of 
land cost (See Schedule 


.. 23%= 


$7,816,000 


Sat eas a4 1,797,680 
Cost of land used by 


Corporation $6,018,320 


Cost OF BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
298 Control tower units, 


Landscaping, paving, 
120,000 
214,480 


Unassigned costs. . 584,480 
Cost of buildings and 
improvements......... $5,481,680 
Total investment or 
re 11,500,000 
First mortgage not over 
67% @ 5%, 2%% 
amortization 20 years. . . 
Corporation stock ap- 
proximately 33% @ 6%, 
Limited Dividend Pub- 
lic Corporation 


$7,800,000 


3,700,000 $11,500,000 


OPERATING STATEMENT 





5,724,000 cu. ft. @ 30¢. $1,717,200 Per = Entire 

11,517 lin. ft. roomage OPERATING EXPENSES Room Project Totals 

units, 15,900,000 cu. ft. Interest on mortgage (Sched- 

@ 20¢.... 3,180,000 ME eo hte as ain eed $487,500 
$4,897,200 Taxes on land 2%% (Sched- 

Demolition at $10,000 re Saree rain eon 139,075 

re 50,000 Taxes on improvements 214% 

Carrying charges, legal, (Sememee I... 5... ss 130,190 

architects’ fees, etc., — $756,765 

(See Schedule B)...... 200,000 
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Per Entire 
OperaTinG Expenses — Cont. Room Projects Totals 
ES a ee S 3 $3,000 
Water. . 1.00 9,000 
Wages.... 4 a 4.14 36,000 
Repairs and supt. supplies aaa 19,000 
Exterminating. . . Ms 55 5,000 
Courts and yards 11 1,000 
Miscellaneous operating 22 2,000 
Office salaries “4 78 7,000 
Office expenses 11 1,000 
Legal and accounting 33 3,000 
Telephone 05 500 
Miscellaneous administration. 71 6,500 
Redecoration eee 1.00 9,000 
$11.45 
Heat-fuel, at profit. .. 9.75 
Electricity, at profit 1.40 102,000 


Allowance for purposes of 
comparison $22.60 $858,765 
Depreciation reserve @ 2% 


on buildings 97,944 
Corporation stock: interest @ 
6% , 222,000 


Total operating and carrying charges $1,178,709 


OPERATING REVENUE 


Optional services estimated (Sched. E) $60,168 
Other Rentals (shops, stores, etc.) 420,860 
Leases (theaters, garage)... . 13,200 

Income from sources other than rentals $494,228 
Amount which room rentals must produce: 

Annually 684,481 
Per month $57,040 
Allow 5 per cent vacancies 2,852 


Total per month $59,829 

Nine thousand one hundred and twenty rooms @ average 
$6.48 (... ..) or 10,591 rooms @ average 4.88 if kitchen- 
living rooms are counted as 1% rooms each, as is customary, 
to give apparently lower average room rentals. 





SCHEDULES 
SCHEDULE A 

City’s share of land cost, based on public-private use. 
(See note.) 
Land purchased 
Streets repossessed 
Streets aerial rights assigned 
Open cut ramps 


800,000 sq. ft. 
96,000 sq. ft. 
48,000 sq. ft. 
48,000 sq. ft. 

992,000 sq. ft. 
18,400 sq. ft. 


Area of complete rectangle 
Less area resold to churches. 


Area for basis public-private cost 
sharing..... err 973,600 sq. ft. 
Areas used for public municipal purposes: 


Playground 140,400 

School. . 31,200 

Pavilion 12,000 

Pools. . . 19,200 

Deltas. ... ; 22,500 

Public use areas for cost assign- 
erg ei ors 
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Norte: Under this proposal the municipality is asked to contribute: 
Area of streets repossessed 
Aerial rights over streets underpassed 
Assume pro rata cost of land on basis of public-private usage 
Repave depressed streets (if any) 
Cut off abandoned street services 
Since entire development can be served from present services, little or no 
relocation of any street piping should be required. 


SCHEDULE B 

Owing to the progressive possibilities of the style of con- 
struction proposed and the immediate rehousing of existing 
tenants in the new buildings, the usual heavy write-off for 
interest during construction is all but eliminated. The present 
buildings remain undisturbed until 60 days before tenants 
move into new buildings on the same site. 


SCHEDULE C 
Financing-Interest-Amortization 
Mortgage: Housing Board agreement as 5%. 
Amortization of 50% in 20 years at 


256 Fo GOT YORE... cccdces $7,800,000 
Corporation equity: Limited to 6% 
dividends... . 3,700,000 


Total investment... . $11,500,000 


Mortgage: 5% interest on half 195,000 
Mortgage: 2'4° amortization 195,000 
Mortgage: 2 '4% interest on amorti- 
zation...... 97,500 
Mortgage charges........ Pe 
Stocks: 6°% interest. . $222,000 


SCHEDULE D 
Taxes on land; value stabilized at 100° of value at time of 
purchase. 
Land purchased 
Public use areas: 


800,000 sq. ft. 


Playground 140,400 sq. ft. 


School. . . 31,200 sq. ft. 
Pavilions 12,000 sq. ft. 
Pools. .... 19,200 sq. ft. 
Deltas... 22,500 sq. ft. 
Church. . 18,400 sq. ft. 


243,700 sq. ft. 


Amount private use for purposes of taxa- 


cess 556,300 sq. ft. 


100°% assessed valuation @ $10 per 


New nate sin ne eee ah $5,563,000 
Land tax @ 234%. ....<-<. Bs $139,075 
Buildings and improvements 100% 
valuation....... ae 5,481,680 
Less 2°, obsolescence . 274,084 


Taxes first year @ 24%... Paige eee $130,190 


SCHEDULE E 
Optional services @ cost plus 25¢ per room 
(Total number rooms 8,916) 


Per Per 
Month Year 
Heat: 60% wanted 5,350 rooms @ 25¢. $1,337 


Hot water: 40° wanted 3,566 rooms @ 
Boies a valet ae ceca Gaeta ee a 891 


Gas: 50% wanted 4,458 rooms @ 25¢. 1,114 
Electricity: 75° wanted 6,687 rooms @ 
BOO ccs oy G ue Oana Ce EON a 1,672 
NN i So Si ig oh ee yang $5,014 


NN hails om Sedna ee os oes eS $60,168 
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NEWS = PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE #« BOOKS 


R. F.C. NO. 1 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration’s first attempt to stimulate 
the building industry, a loan of $3,957,- 
000 for a New York housing project, 
ran into strong opposition last month 
from Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee 
and real estate men. Existence of too 
much vacant apartment space in the 
Bronx, where the proposed development 
is located, was the basis of the organized 
protest. Actual granting of the loan was 
withheld temporarily at the request of 
Mayor McKee. 

Known as the Hillside Housing De- 
velopment, the project is being spon- 
sored by the Hillside Housing Corpora- 
tion, a limited dividend corporation 
operating under the provisions of the 
State Housing Law, in which Nathan 
Straus, Jr. is financially interested. 
Clarence S. Stein is the architect, and 
Starrett Bros. & Eken, the contractors. 

In the 105 units which cover an ap- 
proximate area of 25 acres, provision 
has been made for 1,581 families. The 
apartment units will consist of two, 
three, four, and five rooms, with three- 
and four-room units predominating. 
Each apartment will be two rooms deep, 
and so arranged as to give direct cross- 
ventilation in every room. Living rooms 
contain approximately 220 sq. ft., and 
bedrooms 160 sq. ft. Kitchens will be 
equipped with mechanical refrigeration, 
built-in cabinets, and other standard 
equipment, with a central incinerator 
for garbage disposal. 

The buildings themselves will occupy 
34 per cent of the land, and the re- 
mainder will be landscaped in the form 


Palmer Shannon 





Blank-Stoller, Inc 


Kenneth Murchison, who is rounding out 
a dozen years as Beaux Arts Ball director 


of courts, gardens, a 2'%-acre play- 
ground, and other facilities for recrea- 
tion. One hundred of the 105 units will 
be four-story walk-up units, the others 
six-story elevator. 


THREAT TO WRIGHT 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT does not 

regard seriously the letter threaten- 
ing kidnaping and death which he re- 
ceived last month. Although he is not 
certain of the source, he connects it 
with a former employe with whom he 
had had difficulties a few days before. 
In New York, Mr. Wright expressed 
surprise that an armed guard should 
have been thrown about his house at 
Spring Green, Wis. 





Preliminary perspective of the Hillside Housing Development for which Clarence Stein is the 
architect, and for the construction of which the R. F. C. made its initial loan for housing 
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MURCHISON'S TWELFTH 


OR the twelfth time since the first 

Beaux Arts Ball in 1912 Kenneth 
Murchison has been named chairman of 
the executive committee, and for the 
second time, the ball will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
Departing from the custom of choosing 
some period of French history as the 
setting for the ball, Mr. Murchison and 
his two or three dozen collaborators have 
chosen ‘‘A World Cruise” as the artis- 
tic background, visiting ports in North- 
ern Africa, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, Bali, and finally coming 
to anchor at Tahiti. Guests may dress 
as tropical tourists, or in the costume of 
any country visited on the cruise. The 
ballroom will be decorated to represent 
the sun deck of a trans-oceanic liner, 
and as the gangplank is put ashore at 
each port, a performance will be given 
by the natives of each country. 

Ben Ali Haggin, who has several other 
Beaux Arts balls to his credit, will be 
in complete charge of the production, 
with Mme. Albertina Rasch supervising 
the dances. Joseph H. Freedlander and 
Ernest Peixotto again head the commit- 
tee on costumes, Louis E. Jallade the 
committee on program, and Arthur 
Ware the committee on publicity. The 
committee on general arrangements is 
composed of James W. O’Connor, chair- 
man, A. C. M. Azoy, Lucius M. Boomer, 
William E. Lundgren, Archibald Morri- 
son, and Philip Buxton. 

The proceeds of the ball will be di- 
vided between educational work and re- 
lief for unemployed architects. 


PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


O MORE challenging speech was 

made at the semiannual meeting 
of the Producers’ Council in New York 
early last month than that of Rolland 
J. Hamilton, president of the American 
Radiator Company, who anticipates a 
1933 increase in residential building. 
Mr. Hamilton said in part: 

“The replacement of food and cloth- 
ing must be immediate; whereas the 
replacement of shelter can be postponed. 
The weak-hearted . . . fail to appreci- 
ate that the stream of our business is 
dammed and not dried up, that demand 
is piling up 

“The building industry is just as 
sound today as it has ever been. 

‘The year 1925 was the peak of resi- 
dential building and during that year in 
257 cities (constituting probably less 

(Continued on adv. page 22) 
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than 40 per cent of the total population 
of the country) there were erected ac- 
commodations for 491,000 families. 

In 1931 the like figure was 98,000, with 
an estimate for 1932 of 65,000 families. 
These 65,000 family units added only 
210 of 1 per cent to the existing stock of 
housing accommodations. 

“In other words, there are in this 
country approximately 32,500,000 fam- 
ily units with a normal replacement fac- 
tor of 2% per cent per annum. The 
average requirement without regard to 
growth of population is between 800,000 
and 900,000 families per annum. 

“The doubting Thomases assert that 
regardless of these statistics the country 
is full of empty buildings and why talk 
of more. The midsummer report of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards indicated shortages in single- 
family houses in 10 per cent of the cities 
surveyed, and in spite of much doubling 
up of families, a normal balance of 
supply and demand in 76 per cent.” 

In asserting that people are able to 
afford the $24 per capita expenditure 
for new residence construction, Mr. 
Hamilton pointed out that the expendi- 
ture for new automobiles in 1931 was 
$1,407,000,000 and for new residential 
construction, $811,390,000. 

Other speakers at the two-day session 
of the Council were F. W. Morse, its 
president, Raymond M. Hood, Robert 
LD. Kohn, Stephen F. Voorhees, F. Leo 
Smith, and H. R. Dowswell. 
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Night view of San 
Francisco's new opera 
house, for which Arthur 
Brown, Jr. and Albert 
Lansburgh were the ar- 
chitects. Built at a cost 
of $3,000,000, the house 
seats 3,285 with stand- 
ing room for an addi- 


tional 700 
Copyright, Ralph Young 


ARCHITECTS AND LIBEL 
RCHITECTS will be interested 


this excerpt from a review by Stan- 
ley Walker of the book on libel laws, 
“Hold Your Tongue,” by Morris L. 
Ernst and Alexander Lindey. 

“It is pointed out, and justly,” the 
review states, “that the law has coddled 
architects. It is dangerous to criticize 
the appearance of a_ building, even 
though it may offend the eye. Society 
has only a vague and indirect concern if 
one man calls another an opprobrious 
name, but it has a very direct concern 
in an ugly product of an architect. The 
authors say that the architect must 
learn to meet censure without crying 
libel, for ‘some day he will have to, 
because the law won't let him.’’ 


EDUCATION 


HE Department of Architecture at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is 
forming a permanent display of building 
materials and appliances to be used in 
conjunction with courses in materials 


Left, President Hoover laying cornerstone for 

Cass Gilbert's new Supreme Court Building. 

Below, the new Department of Justice building, 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, architects 
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and construction. Manufacturers are 
invited to send samples and catalogues to 
Wayne F. Koppes, Department of Ar- 
chitecture, R.P.I., Troy, N. Y. 


. . . 

A fan testing laboratory, designed to 
standardize and perfect modern venti- 
lating equipment, has been established 
at the Harvard Engineering School. 

& * . 

Brown University and the Rhode 
Island School of Design united to form 
for three days during November an In- 
stitute of Art to serve, according to the 
press, as “a cultural fount from which 
the public may drink as freely as the 
teacher, the student or the practitioner.” 
Among the lecturers were Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Thomas Benton, Dean Everett 
V. Meeks, and Prof. Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. The venture was partially 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation. 


DEATHS 


ANA J. SANBORN, senior mem- 
ber of the prominent Massachu- 
setts firm of Sanborn & Weed, died 
October 26 at his home in Nahant, 
Mass. The Lynn Hospital and the Lynn 
English High School were two of the 
many public buildings he designed, but 
he was probably best known for his resi- 
dences along the North Shore. 
s . s 

Bowen Bancroft Smith, retired New 
York architect, a charter member of 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 
died October 26 at his home in Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. Mr. Smith was sixty-three 
years old. 

s s s 

George E. Haynes, architect of Pitts- 
field, Mass., died in that city October 
26 at the age of 57. Among the buildings 
designed by Mr. Haynes were the 
Church of All Angels in Worcester, 
Mount Carmel Church, and many promi- 
nent Pittsfield business buildings. 
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WROUGHT IRON PLATES 
Again Available for 


Y= Byers now offers plates for stack, tank 


and boiler breeching construction. And of 
the same fine wrought iron which, for 68 years, 
has given Byers Pipe the reputation for highest 


quality in wrought iron. 


e Architects and engineers are showing a keen 
interest. They approve of the kind of data avail- 
able on wrought iron’s well known corrosion-re- 
sistance in such services. They can see the wisdom 
of Byers Wrought Iron Plates for stack, tank and 
boiler breeching construction. And they find the 


more potent than any manufacturer's claims. These 


are the things which support specifications. 


e Fabricators are especially invited to write. They 
will find our knowledge of wrought iron fabricating 
most helpful. 

e@ We are especially equipped to work with you 
on your plans. Get in touch with the nearest Byers 
office, or write direct to our Engineering Service 
Department, sending your prints. We will answer 
any questions on wrought iron, send you dimen- 
sional information or furnish estimating prices on 
Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Products. A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established, 1864. 


service records on wrought iron stacks and tanks 
GENUIN GENUINE 


BYERS icici ion 


PIPE - CASING - COUPLINGS - NIPPLES 
SPECIAL BENDING PIPE - BAR IRON - 


PRODUCTS 


BLOOMS RIVETS 
BILLETS - 


WELDING FITTINGS 


PLATES SHEETS - STRUCTURALS 
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Chicago Lumber Institute 


Common Brick Manufacturers Association 


Masonite Company 


SIX HOUSES FOR MODERATE INCOME BRACKETS TO BE ERECTED AT WORLD'S FAIR 





State of Florida 


COMPETITION AND AWARDS 


ARVEY STEVENSON, Thomas 
& Studds in the East, and Roland 
E. Coate in the West were the winners 
of the House Beautiful small 
competition. A special prize was awarded 
to Robert E. Sherlock of New York for 
the best house in the East or West cost- 
ing less than $10,000. Second and third 
prizes were awarded to S. Merrill 
Clement and Hunter McDonnell of 
New York, and to Austen Pierpont and 
Palmer Sabin of California. The judges 
were Eliot T. Putnam, Gordon Allen, 
members of the Boston chapter of the 
A. I. A., and Ethel B. Power, editor of 
House Beautiful. 


house 


First prize of $500 in the American 
Home competition that was judged by 
the magazine’s readers was awarded to 
W. M. Anderson, New York. Second 
prize of $250 went to J. Floyd Yewell 
of New York, and third prize of $150 to 
Otho McCrackin, of Hutchinson, Kansas. 

ee ae 

Nominations for the LeBrun Travel- 
ing Scholarship competition, which is 
open to and draftsmen 
between the ages of 23 and 30, must be 
received by the scholarship committee 
of the A. I. A., New York chapter, before 
January 15. Since each contestant must 
be sponsored by a member of the In- 
stitute, nomination blanks may be 
obtained from the secretary of any chap- 
ter, or from the LeBrun Scholarship 


architects 
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General Houses, Inc 


Committee, 522 Fifth Ave., New York. 
7 s . 

Applications for the 1933 James Tem- 
pleton Kelley Fellowship, annually 
assigned to an individual of proved 
ability (student, instructor, draftsman, 
or practicing architect), residing in the 
Boston area, must be received by Niels 
H. Larsen, 814 Statler Building, Boston, 
before January 18. The fellowship has a 
value of approximately $2,500. 

s . o 

The United States Civil Service Com- 

mission has announced an open competi- 


tive examination for the position of 





a A r ms 
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American Rolling Mills 


principal architect, $5,600 a year. Appli- 
cants must have had at least two 
vears’ experience in the design of hos- 
pital buildings. Full information may 
be obtained at the post office or custom- 
house in any city, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Applications must be filed 
before December 13. 


PERSONAL 


F. A. Ludewig Co., architects, is now 
located at 4923 South Kingshighway, 
St. Louis, Mo., having moved from 3115 
South Grand Boulevard. 





Model of Sears, Roebuck’s World's Fair building, Nimmons, Carr & Wright, architects 
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EVANS ELEVATOR CABLE EQUALIZERS 












What they are 


Evans Elevator Equalizers are equalizing assemblies on which are 
hung all the hoisting cables (instead of on the rigid structure of the 
car). The tension of the ropes of any pair is equalized by the swing 
of the Equalizer Bar to which each pair is attached. Thus, each cable 







EVANS 
ELEVATOR EQUALIZER 






automatically carries its portion of the weight regardless of the os chen. gua 
differential stretch of the cables, and the Equalizer constantly com- rit 

| 
pensates for the differential travel of the cables due to uneven ; ‘mee 





sheave wear. 





What they do 


Evans Equalizers lengthen cable life — in some instances as much as 
300%. a eliminate unequal sheave-groove wear, and by plumbing 
cars in the shafts reduce guide shoe wear. They restore traction, re- 
duce false stops and eliminate slippage. The reduction of shut-downs 
due to these common troubles results in definite savings. Impartial 
tests prove all these points. 





















Save 
40 to 60% of 


cable expense 


Prominent users 


Out of hundreds we name a few buildings where Evans Equalizers 
are saving cable costs daily. 


1 Wall Street, New York — Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, archts. 
City Bank — Farmers Trust Co., N. Y. — Cross & Cross, archts. 
Rockefeller Center, New York — Clyde R. Place, Eng. 

Fisher Building, Detroit — Albert Kahn, Inc., archt. 

Field Bldg., Chicago — Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, archts. 
Bank of Manhattan Bldg., N. Y. — H. Craig Severance, archt. 
Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. — Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, archts. 


en Bldg., Pittsburg — Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
arcnts. 


Western Union Bldg., N. Y. — Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, archts. 
N. Y. Life Insurance Bldg., N. Y. — Cass Gilbert, archt. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago — Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 


archts. 


Metropolitan Life Bldg., N. Y. — D. Everett Waid, Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, archts. 


Daily News Building, New York — Howells & Hood, archts. 
N. Y. Telephone Co. — 7 Bldgs. — Meyer, Strong & Jones, engs. 


EVANS ELEVATOR EQUALIZER CO. 

























70 East 45th Street, New York Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Bldg. 
Howe & Lescaze, Archts. 
Branch: Chicago, Illinois Plant: Bedford, Indiana Evans Cable Equalizers installed 





J RRB ORM 8 RS a a 


EVANS ELEVATOR EQUALIZER CO., 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| Please send me complete facts about cable equalization 
I 
l 






Would you like 


complete data ? 









Please sign and mail — shop aici ie tea ge ans ita iy aap eames agen aah eaihieate ib inital elaypapaaibiadapenaieetl 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


CANVAS FOR HOUSES 
ATERPROOFED and fireproofed 


canvas is a recent development in 
the search for new materials for low cost 
houses. Two types of buildings, surfaced 
with canvas, have been designed by A. 
Lawrence Kocher and Albert Frey, who 
were the architects for the aluminum 
house exhibited at the New York archi- 
tectural exhibition two years ago. One is 
a small week-end house containing only 


a living-dining-sleeping room, with 
kitchenette and bath; the other is a 
five-room house with garage. Both 


houses make use of flat roof decks for 
living purposes. 

The walls and roof decking are of 
ordinary wood frame construction, with 
studs on 6 in. centers, aluminum foil for 
insulation in the wall thickness, and 
treated canvas stretched over the stand- 
ard 34 in. wood sheathing. The interior 
walls are canvas covered, and collapsible 
partitions are used for division of space. 

Although the architects have 
this type of construction because they 
found it to be cheapest and most suitable 
at the present time, they are of ‘the 
opinion that quantity production would 
favor the use of stamped steel parts with 
canvas stretched over combined insulat- 
ing board and aluminum foil. The prin- 
ciple is similar to that employed in the 


used 


manufacture of refrigerators. 

The need for flexibility in wall surfac- 
ing materials, coupled with the need for 
a weather-resistant and generally dur- 
able surface, led to the adoption of 
canvas by the architects. The perfect 
surface, in their opinion, would be one 
that could be applied in a single piece, 


and that would be at the same time 


weathertight and heat and sound in- 
sulating. Canvas can be stretched over a 





The cashier's safety drawer and locker 


installed in a typical bank counter 


26 





Two types of canvas-surfaced houses, above the five-room house, and below the week-end 
house. At the left are the floor plans of both types. The architects were Kocher & Frey 





flat, curved, or irregular surface, and its 
durability has already been tested in 
naval construction, where it is used for 
decking and other purposes. Another 
advantage of the material is that wall 
facing with canvas can be brought to 
door and window jambs without the 
need for trim. 

Although the extensive use of canvas 
as an important material of house con- 
struction is only in the experimental 
stage, architects may obtain full data on 
its possibilities from the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New 
York City. 


CASHIER'S UNIT 


NEW type of money drawer, com- 

bined with a safety locker in one 
unit, offers dual protection to bank and 
commercial cashiers — from holdup and 
mysterious disappearance. The com- 
bination unit may be used in the open 
on a suitable base, or it may be installed 
in a counter. The principal feature of the 


new unit is a special compartment in the 


money drawer from which excess cash, 
above the cashier’s immediate needs, is 
deposited automatically and secretly in 
the locker, which is directly beneath the 
money drawer. Cash cannot be with- 
drawn from the safety locker except by 
opening the drawer itself, which is con- 
trolled by the teller or cashier, thereby 
eliminating the danger of mysterious 
disappearance of cash from the drawer. 

The safety locker and money drawer 
are further equipped to forestall holdups 
by a system of time locking that is 
independent of key and combination 
locks. The money drawer and locker are 
locked for a predetermined length of 
time by manual or electric control. 
Signs on the locker unit explain the sys- 
tem to bandits so that they will not be 
antagonized by the non-cooperation of 
employes of banks or commercial 
institutions. 

The new device is a product of the 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 

(Continued on adv. page 28) 
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STAINLESS 


Heat ~ Heat Resisting _ 


ALLOY STEELS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


ING 


Corrosive 
Elements 


There is hardly a manufacturer utilizing 
metals who cannot profitably take advan- 
tage of the latest metallurgical achieve- 
ment in the development of stainless and 
heat-resisting alloy steels. 


Climatic conditions—long exposure— ‘neg- 
lect and abuse have but unimportant ef- 
fects upon the non-corrosive qualities of 
US S Chromium and Chromium Nickel 
Alloy Steels. Use of these new alloys can 
give your customers products of longer life, 


STAI N LESS enduring beauty, and exceptional service- 


Heat ~~ Heat Resisting ability. 
ALLOY STEELS Are you considering the greater possibili- 


CHROMIUM-ALLOY CHROMIUM-NICKEL ties of your product made of these metals? 
uss 12 uss 18-8 et us send you an interesting booklet 
USS 27 USS 25-12 descriptive of their varied properties. Our 


U S$ S$ Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced 4 ‘ 
I engineering and research departments are 


under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
New York; and Fried, Krupp A. G. of Germany. 
at your disposal. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Sa \STATES STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bldg., New York 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
oe Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL CO., San Francisco Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 


he Manufacturing Companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below also produce U . : Ba and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
AMERICAN SHEET “AND TIN PLATE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, AND ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
Sheets and Light Plates Pipe and Tubular Products Bars, a Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
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WINDOW MUFFLER 


OR the reduction of street noises 


and the improvement of window 


ventilation a non-mechanical window 
muffler has been devised at a compara- 
tively low cost. The unit, available for 
hung 


is approxi- 


all standard sizes of double 
windows from 30 to 60 in. 
mately 10 in. high and 8 in. deep. 

Sound passing through the opening of 
the unit, which is inserted between the 
sill and the sash, is minimized by two 
processes — deflection and absorption. 
A series of acousti-celotex baffles is set at 
a properly determined angle to deflect 
street noise, and at the same time to 
serve as air pockets to trap noise. The 
amount of air entering from outside the 
building can be controlled by an ad- 
justable louver. 

One important feature of the device is 
the auxiliary unit which serves to pre- 
vent sound from leaking through the 
space created by the opened window 
between the top and bottom sash. If this 
were not installed, the major unit would 
be ineffective. 

A similar unit is also available which 
depends for its sound elimination upon 





Above, the Silentaire unit as it is in- 
stalled, and below the baffles inside 
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At left is MetaLayer in ac- 
tion, workman 
holding his hand in path of 
molten metal spray. Below 
is panel in Empire State 
Building of metal and mar- 


showing 


ble, typical of decorative 


effects possible 





deflection, supplied by a curved glass 
deflector. The frame of both units, how- 
ever, is lined with acoustic material. 
Both units are the product of the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


They are marketed under the name 


Silentaire. 
METAL COATING 


IGNIFICANT advances have been 
made in the technique of coating 
with metal such materials as brick, terra 
cotta, and stone. One of two purposes is 
served by the process, either for securing 
increased durability, due to protection 
from corrosion, or for decorative effect. 
The coating process may be carried on 
either in the shop or in the field, and may 
be carried on as a manual operation or 
automatically for large production. Into 
the spray gun, which is operated with 
oxygen and acetylene and compressed 
air, metal wire of which the coating is to 
be made, is fed automatically. As it 
passes from the nozzle of the gun it en- 
ters the oxyacetylene flame and _ in- 
stantly melts, atomizes and impacts on 


the surface of the material to be coated. 
Any desired thickness of coating is se- 
cured by repeating the passes over the 
surface, and the various types of fin- 
ished effects may be obtained as the 
metal cools. It may be filed, ground, 
scratch-brushed, buffed, or oxidized. 

Any metal, zinc, cadmium, aluminum, 
steel, copper, brass, bronze, lead, etc., 
may be sprayed on any other metal or 
any other material, regardless of their 
respective melting temperatures; or one 
metal may be sprayed on one part of a 
surface and other metals on other parts 
of the same surface (limited only, of 
course, by electrolytic action). Plastic 
effects may be obtained by differing the 
thicknesses on various areas. 

Uses which have already gained wide 
acceptance are: the permanent protec- 
tion of exposed steel by coating it with 
molten zinc; multi-coloring of terra 
cotta, brick, and stone; and the metal 
coating of such units as elevator cabs, 
railings, partitions. 

Features which recommend further 
study of the possibilities of metal coating 
to architects are the wide range of possi- 
ble finishes, the simplicity of the opera- 
tion required, with its accompanying 
low cost. Further data on the process 
may be obtained from the Metal Coat- 
ing Co. of America, 495 North 3rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., which manufactures 
MetaLayer, the apparatus necessary in 
coating. 


POURED LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CONCRETE 


N THE development of steel frame 

houses, the designer is confronted 
with the problem of keeping his steel 
costs as low as possible. With this as one 
aim, a system of poured light-weight 
concrete construction has been worked 
out that is offered as a solution to this 
difficulty. 

A description of the construction for a 
two-story office building, 26 x 32 ft. 
(see adv. page 30), will explain the sys- 
tem. The first floor and roof are sup- 
ported by a system of only twelve col- 
umns, the four corner posts being 4 x 4 
in. x 4 in. angles, and the intermediate 
posts are made up of two angles each 
2% x 2™% in. In addition there are two 
4 in. H-columns in the center of the 
building. The floor and roof framing is 
composed of 4 in. I-beams on 24 in. cen- 
ters. All other steel is of minor impor- 
tance, consisting of framing for the door 
and window openings. Double twisted 
No. 8-gauge steel wire is used for 
diagonal bracing. Total cost of the steel 
was $742. 

The light-weight concrete used for the 

(Continued on adv. page 30) 
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Seale Pao e Pipe 
is superior / 





7? scale which forms on all butt-weld pipe in the welding furnace 
is brittle. Advantage is taken of this fact in the manufacture of 
NATIONAL Pipe. Just after the pipe is welded, the scale, becoming 
brittle in cooling, is broken off by a special mechanical treatment. A 
smooth, clean surface results. This process was invented and developed 
by National Tube Company and is applied to NATIONAL Pipe (butt- 
weld sizes 14 to 3-inch). The advantages of this superior product are: 
1, Minimized corrosion-particularly pitting. Mill-scale is one of 


the principal causes of pitting; therefore, when scale is removed, 
longer life is obtained from the pipe. 


Clean, smooth surfaces, inside and outside—forming a better 
base for platings, galvanizing, or other protective coatings. 

Full delivery capacity—less friction loss, because there are no 
obstructions to the flow. 

No damage to valve seats; no clogging of small orifices— 
because there is no scale in the pipe to break off. 


Greater strength at the weld. The additional rolling this pipe 
receives in the Scale Free Process increases the strength at the weld 
oe . approximately 20 per cent, making the pipe particularly desirable 
All Nationa. Galvanized Pipe is given a special for bending and coiling. 

chromate treatment to resist discoloration and the 
formation of white rust. This patented process pre- 


serves that smooth glistening surface or metallic NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -» Pittsburgh, Pa. 


luster characteristic of good galvanizing practice. Subsidiary of United 


For better and longer service, specify NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe. 


States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 


SPELLERIZED 
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walls, floors and roof is made of Portland 
cement and sand in the proportion of 
1:1, and beaten up in a special mixer 
with about 2 pounds of foam compound 
per cu. yd. Air is beaten into the mixture 
so that the cement and sand are held in 
suspension by millions of small air 
bubbles through the action of the foam 
compound. The mix has a weight of 45 
pounds per cu. ft. when it sets. 

After the concrete was poured, it was 
kept wet, and the forms were removed 
within two days. Floors and walls were 
poured to a thickness of 6 in., which 
included 4 in. of poured light-weight con- 
crete and a 1 in. fill on both sides. For 
the floor finish a 1 in. thickness of 1:3 
cement and sand was used, and for the 
roof a five-ply felt pitch roof was applied 
directly over the fill. 

For the exterior walls 34 in. cement 
stucco was used, and for the interior 
walls 34 in. lime plaster was used, with- 
out furring or lathing. The total wall 
thickness is 7% in. No condensation 
resulted from the direct application of 





Above are two photographs of the building which 
was erected in New Jersey by the Porete system of 
construction. At the left is a photograph of the 
building with some of the concrete forms still 
erected, and at the right the steel frame used. The 
details of the construction system are shown at the 


extreme right 


plaster on the cement wall because the 
light-weight concrete has an insulating 
value equal to 2 in. of cork. The ad- 
vantages of poured light-weight con- 
crete construction, as employed in this 
instance, are low cost of construction, 
the insulating value of the walls, the 
elimination of furring and lathing, and 
the light weight of floor and walls, which 
reduces the steel required. 

The cost of the completed building 
was approximately $7,500. Further data 
on this type of construction, which has 
decided possibilities for low cost resi- 
dence construction, may be obtained 
from the Porete Manufacturing Co., 48 
Walnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Two views and section of Ferrocoustic installation, showing the underside before 
painting, and the application of the roofdeck to the purlins by arc welding 


aia eam STEELDECK 


i LARA 


Dw 


{1” ACOUSTICAL BOARD FOR 114” DECK 


11%” ACOUSTICAL BOARD FOR 1%” DECK 


30 





"A" I-BEAM ON 24°C mC 
~ ,7°C-96Lbs 


»GYPSUM PLASTER 
APPLIED DRECTLY 
TO WALL WITHOUT 
FURPING 


LiL-th «thy 

JPORE TE-45 Lbs per cu ft 

f CEMENT FINISH 
BASEMENT 





ACOUSTIC ROOF 


HE application of a combined in- 

sulation and acoustic treatment toa 
standard form of light-weight steel roof 
decks adds materially to its practical 
efficiency and ease of installation, ac- 
cording to its manufacturers. The roof 
itself is formed of flanged steel forms, 6 
in. wide, that lock together producing a 
flat metal surface for insulation and 
waterproofing. The acoustical treatment 
consists of panels of any satisfactory 
acoustical board which can be shaped to 
fit snugly between the flanges of the 
steel form to produce a neat, sound- 
absorbing ceiling that needs no further 
treatment for a development of its full 
acoustic value, which (depending upon 
the type of material used) may be as 
high as 80 per cent at 512 cycles. 

This combination of materials is said 
to involve practically no more labor to 
install than an ordinary steel roof of a 
similar design and weight. Welding is 
being employed increasingly as a method 
of attaching the deck to the purlins of a 
structural steel frame, thus making un- 
necessary the use of clips or bolts. This 
method is used in the example shown. 

The acoustically insulated forms have 
been used successfully as units of a light 
weight, quiet floor. The forms are sur- 
faced in this instance with cement, com- 
position tiles or linoleum. 

Designated under the trade name of 
‘“‘Ferrocoustic,” the units are manufac- 
tured by Truscon Steel Co., at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Information regarding 
further uses of the product will be fur- 
nished upon request. 
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UNLESS... 2. 


hall will not be an auditorium unless all present can hear clearly. 
Include a Western Electric Public Address System in the plans— 
and back-row sitters will hear with front-row ease! @, Public 
Address amplifies the speaker’s voice, carries it to every corner 


of the hall. A Program Distribution System— which is an 





elaboration of Public Address—carries reproduction of voice, 
phonograph record or radio program into the auditorium and to as many other rooms as desired. 
G, This equipment assures faithful reproduction. It will be assembled and installed to meet the needs 
of the building you are designing. Sound transmission specialists will cooperate with you in making a 
careful survey of requirements. @, Send the coupon for folder describing many uses of Western Electric 


Public Address and Program Distribution Systems — built for long, satisfactory and economical operation. 


Western EJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. —" 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me folder about Western Electric Public 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


Address and Program Distribution Systems. | 
aue.... STATE | 
| 
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HOUSING AMERICA 


NTIL 1932, slum clearance and 

adequate housing for the lower 
income brackets were topics of con- 
versation only among social workers, 
regional planners, architects, and occa- 
sionally philanthropists and industrial- 
ists. Today the average business man 
knows a slum when he sees one; he 
knows that almost half the houses in 
the country are not fit to live in; he 
knows that two-thirds of the families in 
the country cannot afford to own their 
own homes; and he is looking forward 
to the immediate future when houses 
will sell for $2,500, and apartments will 
rent for $6 to $10 a room. 

Fortune, the magazine, played an 
important rdle in teaching him these 
things. In a series of articles that was 
applauded throughout the country, the 
magazine told the story of our national 
housing dilemma in language that 
everyone could understand. It revealed 
the amazingly vicious conditions ex- 
isting in urban, suburban, and rural 
communities; it exposed abuses in real 
estate speculation; it charged the 
building industry with constructing 
houses that cost twice as much as they 
should; it gave a dramatic picture of 
labor racketeering; it explained the 
intricate relation of taxes to housing 
cost; and it presented several possible 
solutions. 

The Fortune series has been published 
in book form, with the title, ‘‘ Housing 


BOOK REVIEWS 


America.”’ Architects who have become 
rather tired of repetitious babbling on 
the subject of housing will appreciate 
this treatment of the subject. It is the 
first to be attempted from the business 
angle. 

Although the facts themselves are 
dramatic enough to stir the interest of 
any intelligent person, the forceful style 
that is characteristic of Fortune writing 
makes the facts doubly exciting. Every 
office that is concerned with housing for 
the poor should obtain a copy of the 
book for professional reasons, and every 
other office should have the book be- 
cause it is interesting reading. 

HOUSING AMERICA, Editors of Fortune, 


155 pp., 6 x 9, cloth, illustrated. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.00 


AIR CONDITIONING 


ISELY limiting himself to con- 
sideration of residences, small 
stores, offices, etc., Samuel Lewis has 
prepared a book on air conditioning that 
should find wide acceptance in the pro- 
fession. Much is being written about air 
conditioning, but not too much that is 
really worth while. Mr. Lewis’s book 
falls in the worth while classification. 
Giving due consideration to both 
theory and practice, the author presents 
a logically progressive discussion that 
includes several examples of design 
computations for actual installations. 
Not only does he explain the various 





Typical factory town housing, almost slum conditions, from Housing America 
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Data sheet from Samuel R. Lewis's book 


methods of cooling, heating, dehumidify- 
ing, etc., but he considers types of 
equipment, which is decidedly important 
in air conditioning practice. All the 
necessary tables and formulas for 
calculating heat losses, friction, refriger- 
ating plant sizes, etc., are in the book. 

Despite all that has been said about 
the intricacies of designing air condition- 
ing systems, an architect, already well 
grounded in good heating practice, 
would have no difficulty in laying out an 
adequate air conditioning system for a 
small building with the occasional aid of 
Mr. Lewis’s book. It is one of the few 
books that is actually of value both to 
the student and the practicing architect 
or engineer. 

Fully aware of the value of drawings, 
tables and charts, the author has been 
unusually generous in distributing them 
intelligently throughout. Mr. Lewis is 
to be congratulated on a much-needed 
book. His experience as chairman of the 
A. S. H. & V. E. research committee and 
of the Guide enabled him to doa splendid 
job. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT, by 
Samuel R. Lewis. 244 pp., 6 x 9, cloth, il- 
lustrated. Engineering Publications, Inc., 
Chicago. $2.00 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
OLUMES VIII and X of the 


publications issued by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership have just been issued. 
Those who are assembling the entire 
(Continued on adv. page 34) 
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VOGUE 


FITTINGS BY 


SCOVILL 


Built to the Arehiteect’s Requirements 





IN PLANNING the new Vogue fittings, 
Scovill sought to turn out a line that would 
meet every requirement of the architect. In 
fact, architects themselves were consulted 
on points of design and construction. Scovill 
engineers interpreted their suggestions into 
practical plumbing terms. The result is a 
line that embodies sound ideas of beauty 
and utility. 

The beauty of these fittings is timeless. 
They are modern but not extreme. They are 
not going to “date.” They can be used with 
either old or new types of enamelware fix- 
tures, and in either case, blend perfectly. 

And these fittings have a sturdy utility 
behind their external beauty. They are 
made of fine materials. They have patented 
mechanical features and behind-the wall 
construction that guarantee efficient, Tong- 


J | 
cy 
Protected by U. S. Design Patent 
No. 86672—others pending 
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term service. They are backed by the Scovill 
reputation for quality, built up during 130 
years in business. 

Vogue fittings include all parts of the 
lavatory, bath and shower equipment. You 
will guard the standards of your work by 
specifying them in hotels, apartment houses, 
private residences—particularly for modern- 
ization jobs that you want to stay modern. 

It will pay you to know more about the 
new Vogue line. A booklet, containing com- 
plete information for ready reference, will 
be sent on request. Write for it today. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS DIVISION 
WATERVILLE © CONNECTICUT 
Flush Valves—Shower and Bath Fixtures—Tubular and 


Miscellaneous Plumbers’ Brass Goods for General Plumb- 
ing Requirements 
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volumes may obtain 
Department of 


eleven 
from the 


‘series of 
these two 
Commerce. 

Housing and the Community and 
Home Repair and Remodeling are the 
subjects treated in Vol. VIII. The first 
part is a summary of the awful facts 
which have been gathered from time to 
time on the high cost of poor housing 
cost in human lives, cost in crime, the 
cost in health, and the actual cost to the 
government in expenditures for prisons, 
hospitals, etc. Although the facts have 
been presented before, they can well be 
presented again and again until the 
entire nation is aroused to the folly of 
slum conditions. 

The section devoted to reconditioning, 
remodeling, and modernizing is likewise 
a summary of statements and facts that 
had appeared before, with one important 
exception. At the back of the book is a 


check list for residence remodeling that 





Before and after illustrations from the volume 
on home repair and remodeling 


is complete, and consequently that is of 
practical value to an architect. 

The tenth volume, dealing with home- 
making, home furnishing, and home 
information services and centers, is not 
particularly interesting for the profes- 
It may be that the section devoted 
suggest a 


sion. 
to information centers may 
plan for local education, but beyond 
that, the material contained in that 
volume is intended solely for the lay- 
man. 

THE PRESIDENT’'S CONFERENCE ON 
HOME BUILDING AND HOME OWNER- 
SHIP, VOLS. VIII AND X, 6 x 9, cloth, 
illustrated. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.15 each 


CONDUIT—RUN IN FLOOR SLABS 


Electrical Convenience Research 


No.4 (Concrete Factory) 
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ELECTRICAL ESTIMATING 
MANUAL 


HEODORE HEINZERLING, a 
consulting engineer well known in 
New York, has prepared a ‘‘ Man-Hour 
Electrical Estimating Manual,’’ that 
should be part of the reference equip- 
ment of every busy architectural office 
which has not worked out a successful 
electrical estimating system of its own. 
Briefly, Mr. Heinzerling’s manual is a 
compilation of labor time data for esti- 
mating installations in all sizes of domes- 
tic, commercial, and industrial buildings. 
Although contractors will have more 
use for the book than anyone else, it is 
a real contribution to the working 
literature of engineering. A sample page 
is reproduced here. In addition to the 
more than 300 such pages, there are 
also data on the preparation of esti- 
mates, and several wiring charts. 
MAN-HOUR ELECTRICAL ESTIMATING 
MANUAL, Theodore Heinzerling. 382 pp., 


10% x 734, cloth, illustrated. Rurick Press, 
New York. $10.00 


NORTHERN ITALY 


INCE it is possible to reproduce here 
only a small print of one of the 
etchings in John Taylor Arms’s new 
book, ‘‘ Hill Towns and Cities of North- 
ern Italy,”’ an apology might be offered 
for possible misrepresentation of the 
quality of his work. His etchings are so 
well known and so highly respected, 
however, that few would misunderstand. 
The new book which he and Mrs. 
Arms have prepared, a sort of sequel to 
“Churches of France,”’ is an extremely 
beautiful volume. The text by Mrs. 





Arms is less forma] than in the previous 
book, and there is much more imagina- 
tion in the aquatints, drawings, and 
etchings of Mr. Arms. Altogether, there 
are 56 full page plates, ranging in sub- 
ject matter from a street in Porto 
Maurizio to the Arch of the Conca. 
Several of the Venice etchings are 
unusually interesting. The repro- 
duced here is of a Venetian balcony, and 
serves as a frontispiece. 
HILL TOWNS AND CITIES OF NORTHERN 
ITALY, Dorothy Noyes Arms and John 
Taylor Arms. 217 pp., 8% x 11%, cloth, 


illustrated. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$25.00 
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Airplane View, Michigan Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. Correct Temperature Automatically Maintained by the Modutrol System 


INDIVIDUAL 


THE_ ELECTRIC CLOCK 
THERMOSTAT 


Completely automatic. 
Raises and lowers tem- 
perature setting at prede- 
terminated times without 


attention from user. 





MOTORIZED VALVE 


Controls flow of steam 
through heating systems. 
Can also be used to con- 
trol flow of oil, water, gas 


or air. 
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BUILDINGS OR 


GROUP S&S 


OF BUILDINGS 


ODUTROL SYSTEM versatility and flexibility makes possible correct 

and accurate temperature control of 17 buildings of the Michigan 
Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. In this installation, the 
Modutro! System not only controls the source of heat (in this case stokers) 
at the central heating plant, but it places the individual buildings under 
day and night control—automatically and with the greatest heating efficiency 
and economy—and enables each unit to operate independently of the 
others. . . . Every Modutrol System installation is tailor made to meet the 
varying and exacting individua! requirements of the job. Only the flexi- 
bility and versatility of the Modutrol System makes it possible to meet all 
these requirements in the correct way to insure comfort, efficiency and 
economy, both in installation and in fuel costs. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Executive Offices, 2740 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Factories: Minneapolis, also Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


BRANCH AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: Akron -_ Allentown - Baltimore - Bloomfield 
Boston - Buffalo - Butte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dayton - Denver - Detroit 
Duluth - Grand Rapids - Hartford - Indianapolis - Jackson - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Lowell 
Madison - Milweukee - Minneapolis - Montreal - New YorkCity - Niagara Falls 
Peoria - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Me. - Portland, Ore. - Providence - St. Louis 
Salt Lake City - Sanfrancisco - Springfield - Syracuse - Toledo - Toronto - Washington 
Wichita : Worcester - Youngstown. CANADA: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. XPORT: New York City. CABLE ADDRESS: “‘Laboramus”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 





THE MODUTROL 
MOTOR 


Sturdy, quiet and depend- 
able. Modulates mixing 
dampers and air louvres 
in control distributing sys- 
tems or unit ventilators. 





THE MODUSTAT 


Self contained automatic 
room temperature control 
valve for individual radi- 
ators. 
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REVIEWS OF 


No. 1201 
THE PERMUTIT CO., New York. “Re- 
ducing Costs and Improving Hospital 

Service with Soft Water” 

To eliminate the operating costs which 
result from water hardness, Permutit 
Water softeners for hospitals are advo- 
cated in this recently issued pamphlet. 
Since the conditioning of water is a 
subject about which most architects 
know little, the information contained 
in the pamphlet is unusually interesting 
and instructive. Estimating that water 
softening equipment actually pays for 
itself in less than two years out of sav- 
ings from operating costs, the company 
lists nine definite savings that result 
from an installation, the most impor- 
tant of which are a reduction of 10 per 
cent in fuel cost for boilers and water 
heaters, cost of periodical cleaning of 
Loilers and heaters, cost of renewing 
boiler tubes, pipe lines, and water backs, 
and the cost of boiler compounds. 
Architects who are unfamiliar with the 
subject of water conditioning will be 
interested in obtaining copies of this 
brochure. For a discussion of the general 
subject, with no specific reference to 
hospitals, the booklet, ‘‘No Scale, No 
Sludge, No Mud” is recommended. 


No. 1202 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. 
CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ““Micarta — 
A Decorative Material for Buildings” 
What Micarta is, how it can be used, 
and how it is installed are covered 
interestingly and thoroughly in this 
new 24-page pamphlet. Three and four 
color reproductions are used extensively 
throughout to show the colors and 
available patterns of the material, and 
to show several actual uses. The in- 
creased interest in plastics makes it 
advisable for every architect to familiar- 
ize himself with Micarta as well as with 
similar materials. This catalogue will 
supply all the required information. 


No. 1203 
NATIONAL WOOD PRODUCTS CO., 

Detroit, Mich. “Evanite Wood Block 

Flooring” 

Well-chosen illustrations, concise in- 
formation on the product and its uses 
are features of this new eight-page 
pamphlet on Evanite wood block 
flooring, which is made in highland 
white, or red oak, maple, beech, and 
birch. The flooring is distinguished by 
the patented dowel-pinned construction, 
and by the preservative treatment which 
it receives. Master specifications and a 
few standard patterns with border 
suggestions conclude the booklet. 


MANUFACTURERS 


No. 1204 
WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST AND 

BODY CO., Detroit, Mich. “Perfected 

Low-Cost Oil Heating” 

The Gar-Wood Boiler Division of the 
Wood Hydraulic Hoist and Body Co. 
has issued a booklet on its new type 
boiler with a built-in burner that can be 
fired by either oil or gas. The economies 
resulting from this departure from 
ordinary heating practice, according to 
the pamphlet, range from 24 to 61 per 
cent. The study made of several resi- 
dences is interesting, and should be 
reviewed. Information on the air condi- 
tioning unit of the company is also 
included in the 24 pages. 


No. 1205 
GLEN-GERY SHALE CO., Reading, Pa. 
“Permanent Brick Masonry” 
Strongly advocating a 2:1:6 mortar 
mix of lime, cement, and sand, the Glen- 
Gery Shale Co., in a four-page leaflet, 
presents a brief summary of a method 
of obtaining watertight masonry and 
absence of efflorescence in wall con- 
struction. The three factors upon which 
watertight masonry walls depend are 
stated as follows: satisfactory masonry 
units, for which they recommend dense 
and well burned shale or clay brick; the 
proper mortar mix as given above; and 
good workmanship resulting from the use 
of the recommended mix. The booklet 
says that “‘a brickmason will lay 20 to 25 
per cent more bricks per day using a 
mortar rich in lime than he will when the 
ordinary 1:3 Portland cement mortar 
gauged with 10 per cent hydrated lime 
is specified and used.” 


No. 1206 
ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULA- 

TION CO., Lancaster, Pa. “Arm- 

strong’s Acoustical Products” 

The subject of acoustics is one upon 
which many wasted words are written, 
and about which many pseudo-scientific 
ideas are spread. In this new pamphlet, 
32 pages long, issued by Armstrong, the 
subject of acoustic treatment for differ- 
ent types of buildings is considered 
briefly and pertinently, with particular 
reference to the use of the company’s 
two products Corkoustic and Cerama- 
coustic. Because it adheres so closely to 
facts and skips theory discussion, it 
deserves consideration. 


No. 1207 

ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, New York. “Tile Illustrated” 
Marked by a wide range of subject 

matter and brilliancy of photographic 


LITERATURE 


reproduction, the latest issue of Tile 
Illustrated is one of more than usual 
interest. There are more than 16 full 
page plates of tile uses, ranging from 
floors in churches, hospitals, residences, 
industrial plants to roof, swimming pool, 
wall, and garden uses. Architects who 
wish to receive this publication regularly 
may do so by addressing a request to 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


No. 1208 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “USG Resilient Plastering 

System” 

In a small four-page brochure, United 
States Gypsum announces a new plaster- 
ing system designed to eliminate crack- 
ing, to increase sound insulation, and 
to reduce streaking. Other advantages 
suggested in the announcement are low 
cost, ease and speed of erection, and fire- 
proofness. In this new method of con- 
struction, the gypsum lath is suspended 
from the studs and joists by resilient 
steel spring clips and the plaster applied 
directly over it. Since the lath and plas- 
ter are held away from the structural 
members, movement of the structural 
frame will not result in cracking. Photo- 
graphs of actual installations, and a 
section and isometric of the construction 
accompany the text. 


No. 1209 
BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., Bridgeport, 

Conn. “Bryant Hospital Signal De- 

vices and Equipment” 

For a thorough discussion of all the 
types of hospital signal devices and 
equipment, this new catalogue of the 
Bryant Electric Co. is recommended. 
In an orderly manner, all the problems 
of selection and installation are dis- 
cussed. Layout diagrams, typical floor 
plans, wiring diagrams, and pictorial 
presentation of each one of the com- 
pany’s products form the principal part 
of the 50-page booklet. The summary 
of the Bryant system as contained in 
the foreword is a very interesting state- 
ment of the purpose and fulfillment of 
good hospital signaling systems. 


No. 1210 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO., Racine, 

Wis. “Young Copper Convection 

Heaters, Cabinets, Enclosures” 

An office file on heating equipment 
would not be complete without this new 
catalogue on Young convectors, which 
are of the removable panel type or the 
plastered-in type. They may be recessed, 
semi-recessed, or wholly concealed in the 
wall. The new catalogue does not con- 
cern itself with elaborate description or 

(Continued on adv. page 38) 











Time-Tested Vault Protection 


1898 The first round door Armor Plate Vault in the world, designed by The Hollar 
Company for the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 


1932 The most modern and the strongest vaults known to science, designed by The 
Hollar Company for the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society at 12 South Twelfth 
Street. 


The Hollar Company has no vaults to sell. 



















The Hollar Company prepares Special Designs 
to meet individual requirements, Detailed 
Working Drawings and a form of Standard 
Specifications for all vault bidders. A Hollar 
Contract also includes superintendence of 
erection. 

The Hollar Company will gladly consult with 
any architect requiring impartial and expert 
knowledge of the latest vault practice in con- 
struction and materials. 


THE HOLLAR COMPANY 


Incorporated 1887 


PACKARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE Most Practical 
FLOOR FOR GYMNASIUMS 


Over 500 school and university gymnasiums have installed 
BLOXONEND FLOORING by the method shown above. 
Laying over floor strips, with no fill between, results in ut- 
most resilience that is desirable in a gym floor. Beauty, long 
life and safety —no splinters or slivers —are added ad- 
vantages. Also widely used in school shops and factories. 


Write for Booklet 


rea Ue mC aTE _ CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES — KANSAS CITY, MoO. 


AMERICAN SASH CHAIN 


oe Nella 
ae 


Comes in 8 ft. Built-up Lengths DY \= Small blocks of Yellow Pine dove- 
— The end-grain UP. tailed onto baseboards. 
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praise of the units, but simply and 
clearly gives the reader exactly the 
information he requires. Photographs, 
tables, charts, and details are scattered 
plentifully throughout the 32 pages. 


No. 1211 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., 
INC., New York. “Dictograph System 
of Interior Telephones” 


Although this pamphlet does not 
supply the necessary engineering in- 
formation required for the installation 
of interior telephones, it does explain 
the many uses of the system. For those 
architects who are unfamiliar with the 
advantages of communicating systems, 
this booklet will be interesting. 


No. 1212 


INLAND STEEL CO., Chicago. “Inland 
Sheet and Strip Steel Products” 


The new Inland Stee! booklet, “In- 
land Sheet and Strip Steel Products,” 
contains standard extras and differen- 
tials, weights, bundling tables, standard 
tolerances, and trade practices for all 
Inland steel sheet products. Included 
also are several new products made on 
the new continuous strip mill, and wider 
and longer sheets in many grades and 
gauges unavailable from other sources. 
The booklet is 64 pages long. 


No. 1213 
TRUSSBILT STEEL DOORS, INC., 

St. Paul, Minn. “Trussbilt Products 

for Modern Building” 

The Trugsbilt Steel Doors company 
manufactures hollow metal doors and 
trim, elevator entrances, and windows. 
Their new pamphlet is one that should 
be of interest because it shows so much 
in such a comparatively small amount 
of space. The adaptation of truss 
construction tosteel doors was developed 
ten years ago, and the progress which 
has been made since then is well illus- 
trated in this new booklet. The pages are 
full of details and designs. 


No. 1214 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., Boston, 
Mass. “Wheeler Industrial Reflectors” 
With the addition of several supple- 
ments on new units, the Wheeler Re- 
flector Co. has brought up to date its 
catalogue of industrial light reflectors. 
In the more than fifty pages of the new 
catalogue there is a fixture solution for 
every industrial lighting problem, in 
addition to the specific information on 
fixtures. 


No. 1215 
A. M. BYERS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘The 
Welding of Wrought Iron” 
Containing interesting practical in- 
formation on the proper procedure for 
welding wrought iron, this 4-page 
pamphlet has recently been issued by 
A. M. Byers Company. Also included in 
the publication are engineering data on 
the other properties and characteristics 
of wrought iron. The information is 
complete and concise. 


No. 1216 

CURTIS COMPANIES, INC., Clinton, 
lowa. “Curtis Design Book of Archi- 
tectural Woodwork” 

In a 250-page catalogue, the wood- 
work of the Curtis Companies is listed, 
described, and priced. It contains com- 
plete data on all the products of the 
company, including many new items, 
such as entrances and exterior doors, 
shutters, interior trim, cabinetwork and 
stairs. The catalogue is thumb-indexed, 
which makes reference easy. 


No. 1217 
MILCOR STEEL COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. “Milcor Metal Bases”’ 
With this catalogue, the Milcor Steel 
Company announces a new line of metal 
bases, window trim and stools. The 
expansion wing, a patented feature of 
other products of the company, is inte- 
gral with these units. Full description of 
the installation of the various types of 
bases, trim, and stools, accompanied by 
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REQUEST FOR DATA 


To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these pages, indicate 
the number or title and send coupon to THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 


220 East 42nd St., New York. 
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clearly presented construction details, 
is given in the twenty pages of the 
booklet. “The company recommends 
metal bases for commercial buildings 
and residences, as well as for hospitals, 
schools, and institutional buildings. 


No. 1218 
KOSMOS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 

Louisville, Ky. “Kosmos Cement 

News, October”’ 

The Kosmos Cement News is one of 
the most readable manufacturers’ pub- 
lications. Edited for contractors as well 
as for architects, it contains an abun- 
dance of photographs and short items of 
interest. Since it is intended to be a news 
magazine, it is not particularly instruc- 
tive. Architects who wish to receive it 
regularly may do so by addressing a 
request to the office of THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM. 


No. 1219 
EVANS ELEVATOR EQUALIZER CO., 

Bedford, Ind. “‘Evans Elevator Cable 

Equalizers” 

The function of elevator cable equal- 
izers is made interestingly clear in this 
new 20-page booklet issued by the 
Evans Elevator Equalizer Co. In pic- 
ture, diagram, and actual record, the 
method by which cable stress is equal- 
ized is explained, so that, according to 
the pamphlet, ‘the pull is equal on all 
elevator cables at all times.’’ By their 
system the cables are hung to the 
equalizing assembly rather than to the 
rigid structure of the car. The results 
are said to be longer cable life, elimina- 
tion of slippage, and reduction of ele- 
vator maintenance costs. The equip- 
ment warrants investigation. 


No. 1220 
THE BARRETT CO., New York, N. Y., 

“Architects and Engineers Reference 

Manual” 

The data contained in this extremely 
valuable 64-page booklet, based upon 
the Barrett Company’s more than 75 
years’ experience, covers completely the 
full range of problems met in built-up 
roofing, both for flat and steep roof 
decks, roof flashing, drainage and water- 
proofing. It is actually a text book on the 
subject. The isometrics and full size de- 
tails of roof construction, coupled with 
the necessary specification data, are 
well presented. The section devoted to 
flashing is particularly interesting, but 
scarcely less so than the sections on 
drainage and waterproofing. Accom- 
panying the drawings and descriptive 
data is the necessary dimensional or 
other information required for the type 
of installation being considered. Since 
the booklet is so complete, it could well 
be included in the working file of any 


office. 


COPPER 


lead-coated or plain 
FOR 


SPANDRELS 


Revere Copper models well...as Revere 
Leadtex (lead-coated copper) or as copper 
uncoated. For spandrels, it is everywhere 
proving ideal...a wealth of effects, from 
bright metallic to antique gray. For friezes, 
too, many are choosing this material... 
stamped, it is always clean-cut...in place, 
its pattern of light and shadow is always in- 
teresting .. . decorative effect and utility for- 
ever combined. Light. Strong. 

Chosen, too, for roofing, flashings, gutters, 
leaders and leader heads. For further infor- 
mation address Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. C 


ca 


Seeedie e an, Ee ial 3 ee aa at 


Revere INCORPORATED 


COPPER Baltimore Division, Baltimore, Md. Michigan Division, Detroit, Mich. Higgins Division, Detroit, Mich. 


BRASS 
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KOKOMO Glas 


GOES TO COLLEGE 


Tusett-rwo windows of heroic proportions light 
and glorify the main reading room of the new William W. 
Cook Legal Research Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. In these beautiful leaded windows of sun- 
shiny amber tint, are emblazoned the seals and coats of 
arms of 172 universities and colleges famous for the char- 
acter or antiquity of their law courses, located all over 
the civilized world. 


The requirements for these vast expanses of glass were 
manifold: To give an impression of clear glass without 
distractions of views through the windows; to “‘support”’ 
the colors and forms of the armorial ornaments; to simu- 
late the delicate patina of the glass used in early English 
college windows; to lend a sunny color to the cold light 
of this northerly latitude. Kokomo Glass Tint No. 183 
met these exacting requirements to a nicety. 


There is a type, a color, a texture of Kokomo Glass for 
every purpose—transparent or translucent, faintly tinted 


i 





or highly colored, plain or seedy. If you are planning 
decorative windows for municipal or state buildings, hos- 
pitals, institutions or industrial buildings, permit us to 
send you Kokomo samples to help you visualize your ideas. 




















1. The William W. Cook Legal 
Research Library, University of 
Michigan. An English Gothic struc- 
ture of singular power and beauty. 
One unit of a group of buildings in 
the Law Quadrangle. York & Saw- 
yer, New York, Architects. 


2. Entrance to Legal Research 
Building. Reading room, occupying 
entire entrance floor, 240 feet long, 
45 feet wide, 50 feet high. 


3. The end windows of the reading 
room are 20 feet wide and 31 feet 
high, heading 43 feet above the floor. 
The side windows are 11 feet wide 
and 24 feet high. All are glazed with 
Kokomo Glass Tint No. 183, the 
amber tone warming the cool stone 
walls. The windows were developed in 
the studios of Heinigke & Smith, New 
York City, and installed by them. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


1200 S. Market Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF CATHEDRAL 


GLASS AND OPALESCENT GLASS 
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Zenitherm comes in 21 colors; 
15 standard sizes, ranging from 


5% inches to 47'% inches; it is 


5s of an inch thick. 








EXTERIORS, TOO 


Zenitherm acade, Millard 
Building in Seattle. 
McClelland, Finneh & 
Jones, Seattle, 


architects. 


Dinan o- 


proves its versatility by being highly successful 


. ideal for floors and walls... 


for exteriors too. 


Because it is durable as stone, toughening with 
age—because the range of tasteful colors is so 
wide that a particular color plan can be carried 
out exactly—because it is fire-resistant, vermin- 
proof, highly insulating, easy to work with, and 
economical, Zenitherm is gaining favor with 
architects who seek an exterior material with a 


precise beauty that does justice to their plans. 


zenitherm 


rF O 8 PFPLOOR S&S 


A N D WA LILI S 


STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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Unretouched photograph of Contour Curtain 60 ft. wide, 77 f high, 
in the new Roxy Theatre, produced and installed by Peter Clark. 


The Stage Equipment of 


the New ROXY THEATRE 
By PETER CLARK 


OR the new ROXY THEATRE the Peter Clark 

organization was again called upon to build and 

install the intricate and all-important equipment 
that is the nerve center of modern stage operation. 


Although the problems to be met were not on so gigantic 
a scale as the “Radio City’ Theatre with the world’s 
largest stage, which was also equipped by Peter Clark, 
nevertheless the new ROXY THEATRE will have a stage 
of large proportions. Rigging, curtains, curtain tracks, 
lighting —all must be so dependably constructed, 
faultless in installation, so perfectly coordinated, that nota 
second s delay must result in stage operation. 

Stage engineering differs materially from the engineering 
problems ordinarily encountered in building design. That 
is why Peter Clark should be consulted whenever plans 
are prepared for a stage of any description, whether in 
the theatre, in the auditorium, in the school, in the commu- 
nity or church center. Such consultation is freely given at 
the command of all architects. 


A new Information Folder for the small stage is 
now available. May we send you a copy? 


PETER. CLARK, INC. 


540 WEST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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KEEP A SET HANDY 
TO SPEED UP 
YOUR WORK! 






ANY users of Higgins’ Black Drawing Inks have yet 

to experience the convenience and satisfaction which 

a complete set of Higgins’ Drawing Inks affords, saving 

valuable draughting time and assuring accurate and imme- 
diate identification on blue print or tracing. 


BLACKS (India Ink) 





WATERPROO! GENERAL 
CWhire Label) ‘Red-Label) 
COLORS 
Brilliant ‘aterproof 
| CARMINE BLUE BROWN 
BRICK-RED VERMILION SCARLET 
| ORANG! INDIGO VIOLET 
GREEN YELLOW 


WHITE 
WATERPROOF (Opaque) 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS 


Drawing Inks_ 


stablished 
quality in 


MATERIALS 


DUTCH BOY 
FLATTING OIL 











PAINT 


‘DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


vuTcH BOY §| 


DUTCH BOY 
LINSEED OIL 





In specifying Dutch Boy paint materials, the 
architect is assured of paint that has no su- 
perior in beauty and long-wearing qualities. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway— Buffalo, 116 Oak St.—Chicago, 900 West 
18th St.— Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue — Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue —St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.—San Francisco, 2240 
24th Street —Boston, National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 
— Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
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PHILADELPHIA SAVINGS 
FUND SOCIETY BUILDING 


Note the trim appear- 
ance that the use of 
Kalman Steel Frames 
gives to these doorways 





DOOR FRAMES 


THAT MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The beauty of simplicity is clearly 
evident in the interior views of 
this outstanding example of the 
latest in bank and office building 
construction and design. Kalman 
Steel Door Frames with their 
clean-cut, simple, unobtrusive lines 
harmonize perfectly with the at- 
mosphere of surroundings planned 


for business use. 


There are other advantages in 
the use of Kalman Steel Door 
Frames. These advantages include 





low cost of installation, ability to 


Architects: Howe and Lescaze Typical office interiors made efficient looking withstand hard usage, elimination 
Contractor: George A. Fuller Company and attractive by the use of Kalman Steel 
Door fame of plaster cracks and, of equal 


Photographs by Richard T. Dooner, Phila. . se 
importance, the versatility of Kal- 


wh et KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION man frames, adapting them for use 


eiaae Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


eS GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. in any type of structure. 


District offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, 
Washington. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 
New York. 


KALMAN STEEL DOOR FRAMES 
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‘Lhe latest in 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MAZDA SUNLIGHT LAMPS 


Give Useful Light plus 
Adequate Ultra-Violet 


~~ 
a 


<n 
ooh LLL 


Notice these two Mazpa Sunlight Lamps. A pool 
of mercury in the bulbs of these lamps forms a 
“mercury vapor are” rich in ultra-violet. Special 
filter glass in the bulb cuts out the radiation not 
found in the best natural sunlight. Goggles are no 
more necessary with Mazpa Sunlight Lamps than 
with natural sunlight. The Type S-1 lamp at a dis- 
tance of thirty inches for a period of ten minutes 
or the Type S-2 lamp at twenty-four inches for 
twenty minutes gives the ultra-violet equivalent of 
best midday midsummer sunlight. And both give 


/ good light for illumination. : 
Type S-1 (App. 1/3 size) Type S-2 (App. 2/5 size) 





Fixtures made by these manufacturers 


carry this approval sell >> ~.e=ae 
APPROVED 





Mazpa Sunlight Lamps (some call them Park Laboratories of the General Elec- 

“bulbs’’) can not be screwed into an tric Company and that it has been 

ordinary socket. They require special tested and approved by them for illu- 

fixtures. Look for this seal when you mination and ultra-violet effectiveness 

buy a fixture. It indicates that a similar when used with the General Electric 

fixture has been submitted to the Nela Mazpa Sunlight Lamp. 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., LUMINATOR, INC., 

Des Plaines, Illinois S51 Washington Blvd., Chicago, I'l. 

CURED LETS, Pa ae THE MILLER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


1123 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
S. ROBERT SCHWARTZ DIVISION OF FARIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Rs as allan ‘ aes 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | Decatur, Illinois 


Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO., 


Jefferson and Washington Aves., St. Louis, Mo. Vermilion, Ohio 





Any of the manufacturers whose names and fixtures are shown here will be glad to 
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lighting... 


Ultra-violet for 
commercial buildings 


New fixtures with MazpA 
Lamps and MazpA Sunlight 
Lamps give ultra-violet plus 
light... illumination with- 
out ultra-violet... or both 
at the same time. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC has 

brought the sun indoors. Now 
we can have beneficial ultra-violet 
at the touch of a switch in our 
offices as well as our homes. 

The newly developed “dual-pur- 
pose”’ fixture is designed for offices, 
hotels, apartments, institutions and 
other commercial buildings. With 
some of the fixtures shown below, 


you can have general illumination 


plus ultra-violet ... light without 
ultra-violet ...or both at the same 
time. Goggles are no more needed 


than in natural sunlight. 


The public has accepted General 
Electric Mazpa Sunlight Lamps. 
Thousands of people have these 
lamps in their homes. Hospitals use 
them. Doctors recommend them. 
New low prices and new fixtures 
now enable you to equip commercial 


buildings with the latest in lighting. 


The General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
be glad to cooperate in a consulting 
capacity with any architect on any 
lighting problems involving dual- 


purpose lighting. 


cooperate with you on any fixture problems you may have 
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REASONS 
why you should 


specify MAZDA 
Sunlight Lamps 
and special fix- 
tures required 


for their use: 


1—Attract attention 
to building. 


2—Are new, inter- 
esting feature. 


3—Are new sales 
point. 


4—Please tenants. 


5—Invite and hold 
patronage. 


6—Have dual pur- 
pose. 








1,890,000 POTENTIAL CLIENTS 


see this campaign in 
their copies of Time 


and FortTuNE 


The opposite page shows the current advertisement 


COMMENT 


@ Your advertisement tells a timely story excel- 
lently. It should appeal and be beneficial to 
building owners. There is such a large volume of 
obsolete buildings of all classes that your adver- 
tisement should awaken an interest in this subject 
and be influential in bringing about resuscitation 


to the building industry. 
E. J. Russeii 
President, A. I. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Congratulations on launching of advertising 
campaign to sell the public on the value of archi- 
tectural service. Your efforts will unquestionably 
be of great benefit to the architectural profession 
and of still greater benefit to the public and should 
result in better business, better buildings and 


better architectural design. 
N. Max DuNNING 
Architectural Adviser to the R. F. C. 


@ We very much appreciate the direct and con- 
structive campaign of advertising which you are 
carrying on in Fortune, Time and The Architectural 
Forum, and we believe that definite statements of 
this type will lead to a better understanding of 
the architects’ service to the building public. 
Myron Hunt and H. C. CHAMBERS 
Los A ngeles 


@ We wish to heartily endorse this movement in 
the form of advertisements appearing in Time and 
Fortune, for it will reach those people who are still 








financially able to rehabilitate their homes or 
commercial properties and who, through proper 
education, will realize that it is far better to 
employ the services of an architect in connection 
with this work than to attempt to do it only with 
a contractor. 


Rupowpu S. ADLER 
Hentz, Adler & Shutze, Atlanta, Ga. 


@ If architects have one general and grievous fault 
it lies in their failure to make clear to the public 
the lasting economic and aesthetic value of their 
services. This new advertising program of The 
Architectural Forum promises to do for them that 
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Time, each week, is read 
from cover to cover by 
407,000 executives, profes- 
sional people, business 
leaders and their ‘‘best 
customer’’ families —a 
total of 1,340,000 readers. 


Fortune, each month, goes 
to 55,000 homes of the “‘ac- 
tive rich,”’ presidents, treas- 
urers, directors of large 
business; each copy is read 
by ten persons (six men, 
four women), a total of 
550,000 readers. 


which they have been unable to do for themselves, and 
at the same time render a real service to the building 
public in protecting it against bad design, faulty con- 
struction and obsolescence. It offers another splendid 
example of the constructive leadership of The Archi- 


tectural Forum. 


Roscor P. DeWirt 


Dallas, Texas 
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OUT OF THE RED... 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


HERALD SQUARE 


SUITABLE for 
BUSINESS ». PROFESS 


a 





JUNE, 1932: The stores have been mod- 
ernized by architect Edward Necarsulmer. 
Upstairs the continually vacant second floor 
has been converted into a restaurant by 
architect Francis Keally. Cost for the res- 
taurant floor: $800 exterior, $22,000 interior, 
fully equipped. Architect Keally planned 


Ce eM | 
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and supervised every detail, not only the 
construction, but furniture, kitchen equip- 
ment, utensils, tableware, decorations, even 
maids’ uniforms. The Restaurant has made 
money since the first day. Its attractive at- 
mosphere is drawing new guests to the Hotel, 
while operating profits mount steadily. 


thanks 
to the 


Architect 


@ Are your hotel rooms or apartments 
vacant because they are old-fashioned? 


@ Is your store losing trade to the 
smarter looking establishment down 
the street? 


@ Have you an antiquated office build- 
ing, loft or factory? 


The architect can help you. He knows 
how to utilize existing space and struc- 
ture to best advantage. He knows best 
what new equipment is needed. He has 
been trained to plan and supervise 
every detail that will make your build- 
ing safe, attractive, economical to 
maintain. With his help you can turn 
a loser into a money-maker, a risky 
investment into a sound security. 


If you have a building or remodel- 
ing problem eall in the architect at 
once ... while building costs are low. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s trained architects. For 40 years 


The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. 


And architects have shown their appreciation. For many years every 


survey, no matter how conducted or by whom, has shown The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 
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The main banking room and a lounge in the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. Howe & Lescaze, 
Architects. George A. Fuller Co., General Contractors 


















GENEROUS use of Formica was made 
by Howe & Lescaze in designing the 


duced into the lighting fixtures in a novel way. 





striking modern building of the Philadelphia Bright metal inlays are now available on 


Saving Fund Society. Formica sheet in a very wide and elastic 
variety of designs. These inlays make it still 
lt is used not only for desk, table and more adaptable to modern architecture. 


counter tops in the bank- 












ing rooms and telephone 
booths, but several hun- 
dred flush doors of black 


Formica were also placed 


Ask for samples. The 
Formica Insulation Com- 
throughout the building. pany. 4643 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Formica was also _intro- 


ORMICA 


-OR-FURNET OR r FIX |URES 
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MORE THAN ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY 











At left, Academy Building and, below, 
Mother House of the St. Mary's College 
and Academy, Monroe, Michigan. J &L 
Steel Pipe is installed in these busldings. 
Architects: D. A. Bohlen & Son. General 

Contractor: W. E. Wood Co. Plumbing 

5 , Contractor: Davis Brothers, Inc. 
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EHIND the architectural beauty of every building are the ma- 
















terials and equipment that make it a place of utility. Important, 
then, is the specification of pipe of the highest quality —J &L Steel 
Pipe—as well as other materials of the best for use in the buildings 
you design. J&L Steel Pipe is giving satisfactory, trouble-free 
service in hundreds of buildings of all types from coast to coast. 
The name “Jones & Laughlin,” rolled into every length of J&L 
Steel Pipe, is always a symbol of unvarying excellence—a guarantee 


Mes 
of satisfacyon. 


Specify J&L Steel Pipe for your next project. Where piping is to 
be exposed to‘alternate wet and dry conditions specify J & L Copper 
Steel Pipe, which provides increased resistance to rust at minimum 


extra cost. 


J&L STEEL PIPE IS INSTALLED 


in hundreds of buildings situated in cities 
throughout the entire country. If you would like 
to see J &L Steel Pipe in actual use in your terri- 
tory, write us and we will supply a list of installa- 


tions for you to inspect. There is no obligation. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WorKS 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Erie Los Angeles 
Memphis Milwaukee New Orleans New York Philedelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Sean Francisco 
Warehouses: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. Pittsburgh, Pe., U.S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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ect; Win A. Due . =o iis 
ing contractor, both of Chicago. ‘ one iodo s 


properly mixed, placed and cured, provides 
stucco sufficiently watertight for all practical 
purposes. However, for stucco in which extra 
insurance against moisture is desired, Atlas 
Waterproofed White is often used for the 
Titi meee te 

All the fine color and texture effects obtained 


REGULAR Atlas ae ye 





a eats PAUSE Aico) ome ist. 


well with the waterproofed fom 

Further information and specifications for a 
variety of uses of Atlas Waterproofed White 
will be furnished on request. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO. 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Subsidiary of United os States asad Corporation 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND eB 


PLAIN AND W ATERPROOFED 


Temperature Control # Shower Baths 


TEMPERED WATER / TO 60° TONGS ; 


TO 75° ZONE- 
TO 90° ZONE-g 
TO 105° ZONE+@ 


Gang Shower A pplication- € Zone Shower cA pplication— 


Upon request we shall be glad to send 
catalogs describing our complete line of 
S-A-F-E-T-Y Water Mixing valves for THE POWERS THERMOSTATIC 
Individual Showers, Group or Gang a <a 


With competent engineers in 43 cities 
we are able to give prompt and intelli- 
gent service whenever it is required. 

Chicago Office: 2735 Greenview Ave. 


Showers, Zone or Progressive Showers, Hot Water New York Office: 231 East 46th St. Toronto Office: 106 
Line Control and Hospital cane Lombard St. 


THE 


“POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


40 years of debi sb besnct In sll: Aa ta 


“Over-the-Top” Door Equip- 
ment offers the most revolution- 
ary improvement in garage door 
Operation since garages came 
into existence. ° 


@: Lifts the doors, snen 
the way. 


Easily operated by 
° women and children. 


@ i” Appligehie to OLD or 


* Quick Titi 
costly fitting. 

e Never needs adjust- 
ment or servicing. 
Weather - tight — no 
snow or ice worries. 

* For doors varyin 
Srom 8 to 18 in widt. 
and 7’ to 12' in beight. 
Priced within the 
reach of every purse. 

Architects! Write today for 
com pang eteematenen ‘Over- 
the- ’ Door Equipment now 


availa e in handy form—suita- 
ble for filing. 


FRANTZ MFG. CO. 
Sterling, Ill. Dept. AF 


vel 


Kabel | | 
Door Equipment CESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS 





\ndiréct-Ute 


Our company has Produces efficient 


specialized in 
efficient lighting 
equipment for 30 


years Wy 


The Most Satisfactory 
Lighting is From Equip- 
ment Producing Wide 
Uniform Distribution, 

S ded f. the 
NEW LOCK with EFFICIENCY 

om thia | LOW COST 

catches on both jambs 
atno EXTRA COsT/’ 


rs i 


illumination for 
better vision 


PERMANENCE 
PRACTICABILITY 


WRITE FOR CAT ALOG 
The EWWIN E Gurnm COMPANY 


Lighting Equipment—Guthfans 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Rome Convector Busi 





© Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects and Engineers. 
6,000 sq. ft. of Robras Radiation installed in this building. 


Rome Radiation Company 


DIVISION OF 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, ROME, N. Y. 


Contractors. 







THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate estr 
mates will be furnished in 
advance. 

If preferred,a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 
















Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO, 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








H. Kelly Co., Heating 
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for KRESGE’S 
Administration Building 


ae Convectors have an enviable reputation for quality. This 
reputation Rome earned and continues to maintain by building to 


strict standards and by refusing to sacrifice quality to price. 


Rome Convectors are available in two distinct types... in two 


different price fields. ROBRAS, unique in construction, meets 
unusual requirements of capacity in limited space on all types of 


ROCOP, the tubular type, is designed to 


meet modern standardized building construction requirements. 


low pressure systems. 


You can specify Rome Convectors with full confidence as to 
performance, endurance and the assurance that they will fulfill 
(with permanent satisfaction) any of the wide range of require- 


ments in modern building construction. Send for our new bulletin. 






The BELLEVUE maids lle 
SeRALORD) # Wt ie: \ a 






et 





BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


..at the Bellevue-Stratford—center of the important social 
and business life of the city. You will enjoy the fine atmos- 
phere and perfect attendance of this world-renowned hotel— 
and will appreciate rates that are consistent with present times. 


Criaupe H. Bennett, General Manager 
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Vault 


D O O r The No. 156 Vault Door, Underwriters’ 


6-hour fire classification, should be used 
on lower floor vaults which may be sub- 
jected to the soaking heat of falling de- 
bris . . . for the complete protection 
of vital records in any location. 


Binz HAZARDS vary in every building . . . even from one 
floor to the next. Occupancy and outside exposures, as well 
as the construction of the building itself, must be carefully 
considered in planning fire-resistive vaults. » » » The degree 
of protection desired in the vault depends upon the value of 
the contents, their cost of making and replacement. The vault 
must be so designed that the fire-resistance of walls and door 
are balanced. » » » The Diebold Triumph Line Vault Doors 
afford labeled and certified fire protection from one-half to 
six hours. Our catalogue in Sweet’s, pages C-3772 to C-3785, 
provides full information, including authentic recommenda- 
tions for vault or record room construction and vault door 
selection. » » * Long known as the leading bank vault manu- 
facturer, Diebold offers complete protection for records, 


money and wealth from fire, burglary and banditry. » » » » 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, Ohio 
( ) Please send your recommendations for vault construction and 
vault door selection. 


Firm 


Individual 


City___ 





DIEEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK C@O.. Canton, Ohio 


Over Seventy Years of Protection Service 
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Genasco 
Is safe! 


—Bonded by The United 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, Baltimore. 


ane, Genasco is a roof 
you can forget for 10, 15 or 20 
years after it is laid. A surety bond 
by a recognized company protects the 
owner. 

Because of this underwritten guar- 
antee, also because of the reputation 
and quality of Genasco Trinidad 
Bonded Roofing, industry is more and 
more depending upon this sturdy roof. 

Genasco Trinidad Bonded Roof- 
ings, made with alternate layers of 
Genasco Trinidad Lake Roofing As- 
phalt and layers of Genasco all-rag 
felt, now include the following: 
Genasco Trinidad 20-year Bonded Roofing 
with slag, crushed stone or gravel surfacing. 
Class A Underwriters’ Laboratories Classi- 
fication — guaranteed twenty years by The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Genasco Trinidad 15-year Bonded Roofing 
with slag, crushed stone or gravel surfacing. 
Class A Underwriters’ Laboratories Classifica- 
tion — guaranteed fifteen years by The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Genasco Trinidad 10-year Bonded Roofing 
with smooth surface. Guaranteed ten years 
by The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Write us today for specifications and full in forma- 
tion regarding Genasco Trinidad Bonded Roofing 


The Barber Asphalt Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


Genasco 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


TRINIDAD 
BONDED 
ROOFING 
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‘the BiG Hotel Laundry 


OF LITTLE DIMENSIONS 





N planning the laundry layout at the New Yorker— 
I world’s largest hotel—the architects’ big problem 
was “Sparking space.’’ That valuable metropolitan 
floor area had to do double duty—a BIG laundry had 
to be tucked into modest dimensions. 


The Specialists of The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company were called into consultation. After 
a careful survey, they recommended mass-producing 
equipment. Mammoth Cascade Washers, Mechanical 
Unloading Extractors, automatic conveyor equip- 
ment—a super washroom, handling two and one- 
half tons of work every hour. 


In helping you to plan new laundry layouts—in 
helping you to bring present departments up to their 
money-saving best—the services of ‘‘American”’ 
Specialists are at your disposal, always, without 
obligating you in any way. 


ek 
: a a 
a 


Sugarman & Berger, Architects, New York City, availed x 
themselves of ‘*American”’ laundry-layout service in 
planning the Hotel New Yorker’s laundry. 


Views of the New Yorker's super washroom. Note the 
American monel metal Mammoth Cascade Washers— 
also the American-Perry Unloading Extractors, using 
portable, hinged-bottom containers. The very last word 
in space-saving, money-saving washroom equipment! 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SHEET AND TIN y ATE 


SSen NT 4 
Oe ms MARK REG. U-S- ene 
MERICAN products have demonstrated their adaptability and excel- 
lence for all industrial and construction uses. From iron mine to the finished 
product, each operation and process is surrounded with the close attention to 

detail that is so essential in maintaining high quality standards. 

A factor for increased durability from sheet metals, is the alloying of well made 
steel with copper for added rust resistance. Keystone Copper Steel assures 
products that will give the maximum of lasting wear—and at reasonable cost. 


Write for full information on AMERICAN Black and Galvanized Sheets, Formed 
Roofing and Siding Products, Sheets for Special Purposes, Tin and Terne 
Plates. This Company also produces U SS STaIn.ess and Heat Resisting Steel 
Sheets and Light Plates for all purposes to which these products are adapted. 


Pe 


(%a|_ American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFiceEs: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





AMERICAN BripGe COMPANY PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om Wet SupPLty ComPany * 
AMERICAN SHERBET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoLomsBia STERL COMPANY Icirnors Stee, COMPANY Tue Lorain StTEgL COMPANY 
| AMERICAN Stee. 4 Wire COMPANY CyYcione Fence COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY Tennessee COAL, IRon 4 R.R. COMPANY 
| CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Drv Dock ComPrany UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Hsritals are, and should be, 
the exemplifications of the 









tures, where the prolonging and 


rf! latest and greatest developments in 

( tS the building arts. 

r rit Duriron Acid-Proof Drain-Pipe 
: ra rightfully has a place in such struc- 
ue 

«tf 


lengthening of Life is the sole reason 
for its existence. 





The modern hospital uses Duriron 
sinks, drain-pipes, flanges and fittings 
wherever acid wastes are en- 


* countered. 
The ako County Soeoneil Hospical re- 
quired more than a carload of Duriron pipe y 
YORK & SAWYER, Architects _ See our section 
G. H. SOFFEE CO., Plumbing Contractors in Sweet’s Catalog 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
446 N. Findlay St. Dayton, Ohio 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 





QUIET elevator operation 


DEVELOPED 


BY WESTINGHOUSE 


Tenants no longer shun 
the Elevator Zone 


Banging doors and noisy, rattling elevator 
shafts, so irritating to the business office, now 


' mark the elevators as of “the older type.” 


Westinghouse is prepared in every way to serve in 
remodeling or rehabilitation — offering the newest conception 
of elevator comforts and economical elevator performance. 


Westinghouse has eliminated noisy doors by 
skillful engineering application of new prin- 
ciples on door closers, power operators and 
checking devices. 

Likewise, Westinghouse has achieved per- 
fected alignment of rails, and with the use 
of sliding rail clips has eliminated irritating 
side sway and hatchway rumbles. 


The greater the efficiency, the greater the 
cut in operating costs. 


Westinghouse 


Electric } levators 
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